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Armenian monasticism in the later Middle Ages presents relatively 
few problems. From the foundation of the monasteries on Lake Sewan 
by Mariam Bagratuni princess of Siwnik‘ in 874, the great monastic cen- 
ters of Armenia are well known and readily identifiable. These include 
the royal foundations of the medieval ruling houses, the Bagratuni, the 
Arcruni and the rulers of Siwnik': Hatbat, Sanahin, Varag, Tat‘ew, 
Tanahat, Ganjasar, Dadivank*, Orotnavank', C‘alac‘k‘ar among others, 
as well as such famous centers as the ones at Surb Karapet at Mus, 
Yovhannavank', Satmosavank*, Mak'enoc', Gos, Glajor, Kec'aris, 
Halarjin, Gndevank', Ayrivank‘, Marmasen, Amatu/Noravank', Harica- 
vank‘, and innumerable others beyond listing here!, as well as transferred 
communities such as the one at Narek, where Armenian monks fleeing 
from persecution in Byzantine Cappadocia established themselves in 935, 
and perhaps also the one at Horomos in the same period". 

The type of these foundations is also familiar. Wherever they are still 
standing, we find that these communities occupied large complexes usu- 
ally comprising more than one church, to the facades of which imposing 
exonarthexes (gawits or Zamatuns) were added from the XIth century on. 


l Asolik, IL.vii, p. 173-176 = A-M, p. 29-33. See the numerous articles of H. Oskean 
in Handes Amsorya; cf Buzand/Buzandaran BP-G, p. 653; Thierry (1980);Id. (1989); Id. 
(1991); Id. (1993); Id. (2005); Id. (s.d.), p. 91, 133-134, 143-155, 157-160, 174-176, 196- 
222, 225-256, 275-281, 299-312; Mathews and Wieck, eds., (1994), p. 11, 14, 31, 91; 
Mahé (2000), p. 8-13, etc. and next notes. 

? Thierry (1980), p. 1-2, 103 and fig.1; Id. (1989), p. 82; (Thierry and Donabedian 
(1989), p. 173, 176, 537; Garsoian (1997) vol. I, p. 174. Cf. EliSeivank', Thierry (1993), 
p. 103 for another refugee community. A parallel development occurs in this period in the 
neighbouring world of Iberia and Tao-K'larjeti, see Martin-Hisard (1993), p. 565-572. 
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In addition to them, we normally find a number of secular buildings such 
as refectories, cells for the monks, libraries and bell towers. In the later 
medieval period these complexes became large agglomerations which 
normally followed the rule of Saint Basil’. We are told by the historian 
Step‘annos Orbelean that the community of Tat‘ew in the days of the 
katholikos Yovhannes 

Was outstanding among all the others not only because of its buildings, but 

was also resplendent through its religious and clerical ranks up to five hun- 

dred brothers; it was full of cantors of harmonious songs, bringing close to 


the sea (of divine mysteries); it was also enriched with a school with schol- 
arly training as well as skilled painters and incomparable scribes‘. 


In AE 379/AD 930, his successor 


Yakob brought draftsmen and zawrack' that is portrait painters from the 
distant land of the Franks and at great expense he had the brilliant roof of 
the God-dwelling temple entirely painted from top to bottom”. 


As such, these were not merely religious communities, but cultural centers 
and learned academies where renowned scholars and theologians, such 
as Step'anos Siwnec'i, Anania and Grigor Narekac'i, or still later Grigor 
Tat'ewac'i, among many others, elucidated the faith, translated major 
works into Armenian and taught numerous disciples. Their scriptoria 
copied and illuminated texts that might otherwise never have reached us, 
as is the case for the famous School of Bale3/Bitlis in the X VIIth century, 
without whose laborious devotion, most early Armenian texts might have 
been lost altogether®. 

Much has already been done, though by no means everything, in the 
study of these relatively well known communities. Such, however, is not 
my purpose here. What I should like to consider is the far thornier prob- 
lem of Armenian monasticism in the pre-Islamic period, which has not 
yet been addressed directly as distinct from the forms characterizing the 
familiar later foundations. 

Such work as has hitherto turned to the earlier period of Armenian 
monasticism, be it that of Gelzer, Thopdschian or Amaduni has proved 


* Thierry ( s.d.), p. 94-95. See below, n. 22 for the Basilian rule. 

4 SO, xli, vol. I, p. 271, “Eppley In h ol wb bw pif n ifi jh [iniu] p. ul lı upui- 
Òu niu p uiui puidpur lı [hpoturnpuljuk puun p h gunfi 500 Egpupy. Ih In lı ònıf u- 
dun ib bg hu mif f.p E pud xinuiljuli bpgng, énfu In lı [upd w puis if u property binujuk 
hp fon febudph. luu lı upébunuenpp bljup surg hs lı gpniuig uizuib unn p: " = SO-B, p. 135. 

? [bid., xlix, p. 302, “Uju Sulnp Lin ub bhp psu lı qurnuòðu np [ upuinlib pugnpó fr 
&bnunnp urs fup Dub LIT UL. lı gpniuuiábd puplu munnu Ou phul wus p fiu pugni 
lı uini òu fuf p lun bhupty gni] wh pul h Epon Ofuush h fup”. = Ibid., p. 150. 

6 Akinean (1952); Thomson (2001). 
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unsatisfactory on several major counts’. In the first place because they 
have projected the pattern clearly found in the later period into the ear- 
lier one, without verifying whether this anachronism was historically 
warranted or supported by the contemporary sources. Secondly they, and 
most other scholars, have also transferred these anachronisms to the rel- 
evant technical vocabulary without a sufficient analysis of its semantic 
content in the period we are considering. Finally, they have accepted the 
pervasive tradition which attributes the foundation of a number of major 
communities to saint Gregory the Illuminator himself, or sets them even 
further back to apostolic times. Consequently they trace them back to the 
fourth century if not earlier. For them, coenobial monasticism penetrated 
into Armenia from Cappadocia in the second half of the IVth century. 
Such is the categorical position of Amaduni: 
La grande fioritura del monachismo in Cappadocia, ove tre insigni S. Padri, 
Basilio, Grigorio Nisseno (...) e Nazianzeno (...) vi diedero inpulso. S. Basi- 
lio (...) fu l'organizzatore e il legislatore della vita monastica cui diede 
l'impronta cenobitica, (...) e si conviene che fu grande l'influsso di S. Basi- 
lio sull' Armenia sotto S. Nersete il Grande (...) il carattere prevalentamente 


cenobitico (...) caratteristici distintivi del monachismo basiliano, e di quello 
cappadoce (...) é proprio anche del monachismo armeno. 


Il faut conclure que le monachisme avait déjà pénétré en Arménie au 
IV*"* siécle et qu'il était établi, sous sa forme cénobitique sur d'assez 
solides bases’. 


These hypotheses attributing the appearance of cœnobia in Greater 
Armenia to a relationship between Saint Basil of Cæsarea and the Armen- 
ian patriarch Saint Nerses the Great rest primarily on the interpolated 
material in the otherwise valuable late fifth century anonymous Epic His- 
tories /Buzandaran Patmut'iwnk' long attributed to an otherwise unknown 
P‘awstos Buzand or Faustus of Byzantium’. However, this relationship 
and its influence on the foundations of Saint Nerses cannot be sustained 
on the grounds of either chronology or typology. As I have had the occa- 
sion to show elsewhere, the repeated intrusions of Basilian material, which 
contaminate the Epic Histories’ accounts of the life of Saint Nerses and 
play havoc with the chronology of the narrative, are interpolations from 
hagiographic Lives of Saint Basil and from the general Basilian fund 
which was part of the pious stock-in-trade of contemporary accounts. 
They have no valid connexion with the setting into which they have 


7 Gelzer (1895); Thopdschian (1904); Amaduni (1940); Id. (1958). 
* Amaduni (1940), p. xvii-xviii; Id. (1958), p. 285. 
? BP = BP-G, Introduction. 
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been thrust!?. Most damaging for our purpose here, is the anachronistic 
account of Saint Basil's purported presence at Cæsarea during the con- 
secration of Saint Nerses which suggests that they were exact contem- 
poraries: 
And a great miracle occurred. For as they were entering the church, a white 
dove came down upon the altar ... And when the great chief-archbishop 
Ewsebios entered together with ...a holy archpriest named Barsilios, the 
dove left the altar and came to rest over him and remained there a long 
time. But when the time was come at which they intended to consecrate 


Nerses, the dove rose from St Barset and settled down on the head of 
Nerses!!, 


Aside from the unmistakably hagiographic character of this episode, it is 
rendered altogether impossible by the fact that at the time of Saint Nerses' 
consecration in Cappadocia, as the Epic Histories would have us believe, 
the still un-ordained young Basil was studying in Athens and could under 
no circumstance have been present as an “‘archpriest” at the ceremony". 
On the Greek side, a survey of the cities visited by Saint Basil in his 
ordering of “Armenian” ecclesiastical affairs clearly demonstrates that 
all references to these activities in his Letter refer to Roman Armenia 
Minor west of the Euphrates and that the bishop of Cæsarea never crossed 
the river into Greater ArmeniaP". 

The most serious distortion deriving from this anachronism is the com- 
mon assumption that Saint Basil's great foundation at Cæsarea of Cap- 
padocia, the hospice served by monks known as the Basiliada, had been 
the model for Nersés’ charitable foundations in Greater Armenia. In fact, 
the two institutions were quite different in type. The Basiliada founded 
at the very gates of Cæsarea, was a single, vast, all purpose urban foun- 
dation whose services were carried out by monks under the direction of 
Saint Basil himself. As such it was an urban and monastic as well as a 
charitable institution, a city in itself. 


10 Garsoïan (1983), p. 145-149; BP-G, p. 28-29, 274 n. 5-7. 

I! BP, IV.iv, p. 82, “bı Egbh dhò u pus sty fp. gh dhilis gon uy pis dub hi sEhE- 
qeghu, [9 wu uy funu} h JEpruuy ubqubnph Ses b. lp Ldnun Crubpfnu up ply fu- 
[nunuwun bink E lı Ep fyuy bin of unipp' npn. uhinek Pupu[ujhnu Instn, pf nun uiui 
h ubqubnpl lı ubighk uL h [Epu unpu, l qpudbu pugni dudu : Pul pple Elmu dui 
Epu gj[un]ii Gbputuf: " = BP-G, p. 111-112. 

12 Garsoian (1983), p. 148 and n. 15. 

13 Ibid., p. 149-158. Deferrari 1962), p. xvii-xix, Saint Basil went to Athens in 351 
and left in 355 or early 356. He dates Basil's stay at Anesi in Pontus from 358 to 365, 
Ibid., p. xxi 
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a house of prayer built in magnificent fashion, and grouped about it, a resi- 
dence, one portion being a generous home reserved for the bishop, and the 
rest subordinate quarters for the servants of God’s worship arranged in order 
— access to all of which is likewise free to you magistrates yourselves 
and to your retinue. And whom do we wrong when we build hospices for 
strangers, for those who visit us while on a journey, for those who require 
some care because of sickness, and when we extend to the latter the nec- 
essary comforts, such as nurses, physicians, beasts for traveling and atten- 
dants? There must also be occupations to go with these men, both those 
that are necessary for gaining a livelihood, and also such as have been dis- 
covered for a decorous manner of living. And, again, they need still other 
buildings equipped for their pursuits, all of which are an ornament to the 
locality and a source of pride to our governor". 


Such is not the case for Saint Nersés’ small and far flung foundations 
which he did not supervise personally. As the Epic Histories insistently 
repeat: 


He ordered the same thing to be done throughout the realm — in every dis- 
trict and every region, on every side and in every corner within the con- 
fines of Armenia: to indicate the most suitable places to be set aside for the 
building of almshouses for the poor and to collect the sick, the lepers, the 
paralytics and all those who suffered; leper-houses were designated for 
them, assistance and maintenance as well as shelters for the poor. For this 
was the order of the great chief-bishop Nersés ... that these people should 
remain exclusively in their own lodgings and should not go out as miser- 
able beggars; indeed they should not set foot outside their door, but every- 
one should owe them protection...... 

asylums — for-widows and for-orphans... in the various districts... 

And the same Nerses had built hospitals in very town and every region, 
establishing maintenance and care for them. And he left trusted men as 
overseers for the sick and poor. He also entrusted them to such men as 
were God-fearing and who await the eternal Judgement and the coming of 
Christ’. 


^ Basil, Ep. IL, xciv, p. 150-151, *...oikov EÜKTHPLOV ueyaAonpenOG KUTEG- 
KEVOGHÉVOV dvaocijoat TH Oo NUV, xai nepi ADTOV otkrorv, TV LEV EAEDVEPLOV 
Éénpnuévnv TO KOPLOAIO, Tac 62 dnoBeBnkvias tois DEpaTEvtaic Tod OEeiov O1a- 
veveunpévac év taEEt, OV À ypfjoig koivr| Tpdc TE Huds TOÙS üpyovtac Kai TOÙG 
TMOUPETOLEVOLG DLV, tiva OE GOLKODLLEV, KATAYMY1A toic GEVOIG OIKOSOLLODVTEG, toic 
TE KATA NAPOSOV ETLMOITHOL kai tois DEparEtac TIvOc 610 THV GOVEVEIAV ógo[tévoic, 
Kai TV AVAYKALAV TOÛTOLS TAPALDOIaV ÉVKAOLGTHVTES, vobc VOOOKOLLODVTAG, TOÙG 
LATPEVOVTAS, TA VM@TOMOPA, TOLG NAPATÉUTOVTAG; TOÛTOLG AVAYKN Kai TÉXVAG 
EMEOVAL, TAG TE TPOG TO CHV üvaykatac, Kai Goal npoóc EvLoyNLOova Biov óuryoyrnv 
épevpénoav: otkouc NAALV ÉTÉPOUS taic EPyaoiaic ÈTNITNÕEÍOVLC, GTEP TAVTA TH LEV 
TÔT KOOLOG, TH OE üpyovu Tuv ogpwvoAóynga ... “; cf. Garsoïan (1983) p. 159-160 
and n. 72 

15 BP, IViv, p. 85, “Lpuduyhp pur E hw ph ursfuupéf lı h gumnu pulunu lı h haqdwhu 


hoqdwhu, h [nju lnju, h funpou funpou ww Cou bw gb 2uiyny. sump upuipbui quunnbé 
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Not only did the size of these numerous foundations and their scattering 
throughout Armenia differentiate them from the single urban Basiliada, 
but each of them seems to have served a particular purpose rather than be 
all-inclusive; nor do we find the slightest indication that their “trusted”, 
“God fearing” overseers were monks. Specifically, Xad of Marag, 
Nerses' pupil and deacon, whom the patriarch left as his vicar and set as 
supervisor over all his charitable foundations during his own long exile, 
is never identified as a monk but rather as a married man with grown 
children, as was Nersés himself!®. 

We have no contemporary indication that Saint Nerses had sought 
models for his foundations in the West. The very Epic Histories that insist 
on the anachronistic linking of the two saints, never suggest a Basilian 
or western model for the Armenian foundations. On the contrary, the 
very passage describing the Armenian institutions notes that Saint Nerses 
as patriarch had assumed the title of “defender of the dispossessed”, the 
exact title of the great contemporary Persian magupats!’. 

But of all the factors distinguishing the two institutions, the most 
categorical is once again that of chronology. We know from the estab- 
lished sequence of Saint Basil’s Letters that his charitable foundations 
do not seem to have antedated the great famine of 368 and the first men- 
tions of hospices appear in 372-373!*, whereas the foundations of Saint 
Nersés went back to the very beginning of his pontificate in the fifties 
of the fourth century’’. Furthermore, the Basiliada, built on land granted 
by the emperor Valens at the time of his passage through Cæsarea in 


war ogy or ba rb ofr phu Epub] [tur [pm puri ship ippiepu, ur qh ubl np upuipin us uy uri 
In ngu: K BP-G, P- 115: BP: V,xxxI, p. 232, “quphhnqu lı gnppailinguh ese h quuni 
lmgdulig lı nb file lı upd hupy buy, lı iru aT Le [f qb inbunisu Lheuli- 
quo lı wy punnugh. njh tu lı bn fly quii upuiplui npp Epljfirqud ph hi jUunnnònp 
npp gini gl qui dunbliulpuliugh iu bun bl Ppfumnuf uuwul fhi: i = BP-G, 
p. 211. 

m BP, IV.xu,115-116,118, “bL hi npu Epi quubpp” = BP-G, p. 134, 136.. For 
Nersēs, see ibid., p. 109, 395 s.n. 

M BP, IV ii, p. 78, T emu J'unnungni] ubl gplib ing j[ hp luu: = BP-G, p. 109; cf. 
Garsoïan (1981). Given his insistent linking of Saint Basil and Saint Nersés, it seems 
inconceivable that the compiler of the Epic Histories should have missed the opportunity 
of mentioning an actual case demonstrating the influence of the first on the latter. 

18 Garsoïan (1983), p. 162-163. 

13 BP, Vi P. 191, “[Ubputu] j[htp w puru Guhigpuun, npujLu lı fi pu h put þul 
uni[np bp: " Cf. Garsoïan (1983), p. 162. 
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January 372, was apparently completed in 373, the most probable year 
for the murder of Saint Nerses?). Consequently it could hardly have 
served as a model for the earlier Armenian foundations. 

It should finally be noted that the translation of Saint Basil's rule into 
Armenian does not go back to the earliest “Golden age" but is dated, 
largely on stylistic grounds, from the end of the Vth to the beginning of 
the VIth century”. The earliest references to communities living under 
this rule do not occur before the end of the IXth century for the monastery 
of Sewan headed by the future katholikos Mastoc'(1895) and they 
become widespread in the Xth century”. Hence, we have no secure evi- 
dence for any early presence of Saint Basil's rule in Greater Armenia. 
Nerses' own foundations were destroyed by the king after the patriarch's 
murder’? and there is no evidence that they were re-built by his son Saint 
Sahak. They do not, therefore, seem to have served as the original stage 
for the later foundations. 

Under these circumstances, the entire problem of the forms taken by 
early Armenian monasticism needs to be reviewed altogether, even 
though the present state of our sources, especially in the critical area of 
archeology does not as yet permit us to reach final conclusions. In con- 
sequence, this survey must remain tentative and necessarily more nega- 
tive than I might have wished. It cannot at present aspire to be more than 
a working paper. Nevertheless, it seems imperative at this point to clear 
the ground of gratuitous and insufficiently investigated, mostly anachro- 
nistic, assumptions that have stood in the way of a more accurate view 
of what little we can glean of the earlier period of the Armenian Church, 
which I will try to address directly. To achieve this will require, insofar 
as possible, an analysis of the archaeological material, of the reliability 
of the sources and of the precise implications of their seemingly familiar 
vocabulary. 


20 Idem, p. 162-163. 

21 Uluhogian(1993), vol. I, p. ix, “La convergenza di tutti questi dati, esterni ed 
interni, all'opera, sembra circoscrivere tra la fine del V sec. e l'inizio del VI l'epoca pro- 
babile della sua traduzione in armeno”. Cf. Mahé (2000)), p. 22-23, who agrees with this 
dating. 

22 YK, xxx,xxxvi, p. 186, 229 = YK-M, p. 132, 150. A, IILiii,vii-viii, p. 160, 173-176, 
ISI ^. TTL Uunnidn/} U uynny: Uu É pra h iuirbilyni fð kik funumupniun hko p higbuj 
Egpupy puupdni[d heh, luiniiugpne[o buh ou Lowe uppnjh Purpugh Ofwlpot p h muhi 
Uunnòny lub], ...” = A-M, p. 29-33, 40 

23 BP, V.xxxi, p. 232-233 = BP-G, p. 211. 
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Even before turning to this task, we need a clarification of the word 
“Armenia” in the period under consideration. While linguistic and cul- 
tural similarity or indeed uniformity can unquestionably be demonstrated 
at the time of the Arsacid kingdom of Greater Armenia and in the sub- 
sequent interregnum, this is not the case for the political and administra- 
tive status in both the secular and ecclesiastical realms. Lesser Armenia 
[Armenia minor] west of the Euphrates had long been incorporated into 
the Roman Empire before its division into Armenia I and II by Theodo- 
sius the Great at the end of the IVth century. These two districts were 
ordinary Roman provinces included in the diocese of Pontus in no way 
distinguished administratively from the rest of the imperial territories 
and totally separated from the kingdom on the other side of the river, the 
greater part of which would pass to Persia by the end of the IVth cen- 
tury. More importantly here, all the lists of those present at the first 
cecumenical councils show that the bishops from these two imperial 
provinces duly attended them in the wake of their respective metropoli- 
tans, the one of Sebaste for Armenia I and of Melitene for Armenia II. 
This was also the case for the bishop of Theodosiopolis in the new 
Armenia Interior acquired by Byzantium east of the Euphrates after the 
partition of ca. 387%. As such they formed part of the Imperial Church, 
whose authority and usages they fully acknowledged, so that their doc- 
trinal position and ecclesiastical practices and institutions may not be 
used legitimately as characteristic for Greater or Persarmenia to the East 
or for its autocephalous Church. 

Two points of reference for early Armenian monasticism must there- 
fore be questioned from the start. Whoever were the “brothers” (efbark*) 
from Sebaste whom Saint Gregory the Illuminator brought back with 
him after his episcopal consecration in A.D. 314 at Cæsarea of Cap- 
padocia according to Agat'angelos — and the term efbark' is far too 
imprecise to serve as a basis for any conclusion — they unquestionably 
came from the metropolis of imperial Armenia I. The development of a 
coenobial type of monasticism in Cappadocia in the beginning of the 
IVth century is highly doubtful, and it is noteworthy that Agat‘angetos, 
far from saying that Saint Gregory intended them to be the founders of 


24 Garsoian (1998), p. 240. 

23 Ead.(1988), p. 259-260, 262-272. Ead. (1998), p. 241-242 and nn. 11-13. The sub- 
sequent alterations in the imperial toponymy do not concern us here. The bishops of the 
semi-autonomous southern Armenian Satrapies likewise belong to the Imperial Church 
under the general rubric of “Enapyia Meoonotapiac, see Garsoïan (1988), p. 262-263, 
267, and especially, 272-281; and Ead. (1998), p. 261. 
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monastic communities, states explicitly that he intended to “elevate them 
to the priesthood (k‘ahanayut‘iwn) in his own country "?6. 

Far to the south-east “Armenian” monks were undoubtedly to be found 
subsequently in the entourage of Saint Sabas in Palestine as well as in 
Jerusalem according to the VIth century account Cyril of Skythopolis. 
Some, but not all of them may have come from Persarmenia. The most 
renowned of them, however, the “Armenian” John the Hesychast, was 
born in Nikopolis in Armenia I, his parents were named Enkratios and 
Euphemia, he would ultimately be consecrated bishop of Koloneia in 
his native province. His relations with Cyril of Skythopolis further 
demonstrate that he was a Greek speaker”. Less certain is the origin of 
the Armenians present in Saint Sabas' Great Laura. Among them, a 
certain number were obviously Armenian speakers, since we are told 
that they were allowed to perform the liturgy in their own language, but 
they were required to sing the Trisagion in Greek to make sure that 
they did not add to it the monophysite “Who wast crucified for us” as 
was the custom in Persarmenia?*. Since they apparently complied and 
were allowed to remain some though not all must have been Chalcedo- 
nians. Consequently, these belonged to an atypical group and are not 
necessarily a safe index for the presence of a monastic presence in 
Greater Armenia to which the contemporary sources carefully refer as 
Persarmenia, reserving the unqualified toponym “Armenia” tout court 
for the Imperial territories of that name, so that conclusions derived 
from the presence of “Armenians” in Palestine should be used with 
prudence”. 

Proof of the existence of monastic complexes in Pre-Islamic Per- 
sarmenia will ultimately have to be furnished by accurately dateable 
archæological material. Unfortunately, this is not yet available and 
the fragmentary and insecure nature of the evidence does not permit 
categorical conclusions despite Oskean’s numerous studies and Thierry’s 


26 Aa $806, P. 344/5, “U EòuL ujunnnuni] 55 qunippli Œphanphou uu Lr LLLI yeep bg hu 
pound heh Eypupy, gnu Gub gniuguhiltp pug Ir ui, jp ij iómly bg niugt ghnuu h 
puuhun [o ih f [i pid urxfjumpzfhii, lı pugni inii gni quióm]ubw unbinjp [iun I 
For Gregory's consecration at Caesarea, see Ananean (1961).. 

27 Garsoian (2002), p. 258 and nn. 5-6. 

28 CS, 105:3-15, 117:19-118:5 = CS-P, p. 114, 126-127. Cf. Garsoian (2002), p. 267 
and n. 48. The contemporary official use at this time of the addition to the Trisagion by 
the Armenian Church is attested in the Answer to the Syrians of the katholikos Nerses II, 
GT, P. 177, “lı mjuukuu hun puta p, Umpp Uumn uo, unip lı qup, unLpp l wt, 
nji fuusbqup i| uui dbp,” = Garsoïan (1999), p. 461. 

^? Garsoïan (1983), p. 149-158. However, see below p. 220 and n. 190. 
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subsequent Herculean labour of identification, description and cata- 
loguing?. Thierry has noted?! that a number of the monastic foundations 
were traditionally attributed to Saint Thaddeus or his disciples? and Saint 
Bartholomew’, or to Saint Gregory the Illuminator and on occasion his 
grandson Grigoris^^, to the virgin martyrs Hrip'sime and her companions 
during their journey through Vaspurakan and on Mount Sepuh*, to Saint 
James of Nisibis??, and on one occasion to one of the three magi". How- 
ever, as he also showed repeatedly, these legendary identifications going 
in a number of cases all the way back to apostolic times, and conse- 
quently raising the prestige of the foundations to which they were attrib- 
uted, are not borne out by the physical remains which have come down 
to us or by historical evidence. 

To mention but a few. Sepuh, associated with Saint Gregory and 
Mane, a companion of Saint Hrip‘simé is not attested before the pilgrim- 
age of the katholikos John the Historian who found a community of her- 
mits grouped around the cave where the Illuminator had dwelt and built a 
church there in 921°’. The fame of the foundation of the Holy Cross of 
Varag rested on a fragment of this relic presumably brought by Saint 
Hiip'sime in the IVth century, according to the anonymous History of the 
Hrip'simean Saints itself dating from the end of the eighth century, only 
to vanish upon the saint's departure and to reappear miraculously in 664%. 


30 See above, n. 1. 

31 Thierry (1989), p. 81-84. et passim. The cases are too numerous to list here, but see 
the next notes. 

32 Tbid., p. 82, 150, 154, 195, 215, 336; with St. Bartholomew, 343, 353, 385, 450- 
451; together with St. Bartholomew, 482; Id. (1991). 65, 89; etc. 

53 Thierry (1989), p. 452, 471.Similar associations with the legendary apostle of Cau- 
casian Albania, the discple of St. Thaddeus, Etisé, are to be found in Karabagh, where his 
monastery founded in the Vth century according to tradition, is actually attributed to 
monks fleeing from Mak‘enoc‘ ca, 730, SO, Lxxxiii, p. 203 = SO-B, p. 97, Thierry 
(1991), p. 103-111, 202. 

34 Ibid., 83, 149-150, 163, 178, 225, 244, 381, 413, 425; Id. (1991), p. 190; Id. (2005) 
p. 45, 53, 60, 66, 67, 102, 112, 123, 138. 

5$ MX.Ps., Thierry.(1989), p. 82, 85, 133, 149-150, 154, 338, 403, 413-416, 419, 446; 
Id. (1991), p. 156; Id. (2005), p. 42, 112. 

36 Td. (1989), p. 316-324. 

37 Ibid., p. 409. 

38 Ibid., p. 82, “Le seul intérêt de ces récits légendaires est d’affirmer l'ancieneté de 
telles fondations, ce qui ne veut pas dire que les monuments qu'on a maintenant sous les 
yeux datent de l'origine du christianisme”. 

39 YK, lv, p. 357-359 = YK-M, p. 199; cf. also Ps.YM, p. 145 = Ps.YM-A, p. 104, 
who dates from approximnately the same period, as we shall see below p. 189 and n. 50; 
Thierry (1889); Id. (2005), p. 112-113; Thierry-Donabedian (1989), p. 571 

40 MX,Ps., p. 297-303; YC, p. 353; Outtier- Thierry (1990), p. 695-732; Thierry (1989), 
p. 133. Toumanoff (1961), p. 467. 
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Hogeac‘ vank‘, presumably founded by Saint Bartholomew and the repos- 
itory of another fragment of the Holy Cross brought there by Saint 
Hiip'sime, is attested in 868, though its mention in the Hfip‘simean His- 
tory must place it before 800. The same approximate date is given by the 
appearance of the legend of Saint Bartholomew’s coming to Armenia*!. 
Dadivank‘ in Karabagh commemorated a legendary disciple of Saint 
Thaddeus, but it 1s first attested in connexion with the murder there of 
the last presiding prince of Caucasian Albania, Varaz Trdat II ca. 825%. 
The convent of Saint James of Kaputkot or Blue Mountain in Vaspurakan 
was dedicated to Saint James of Nisibis upon a transfer of his relics pre- 
sumably in the IVth century. It is however said to have flourished under 
the Arcruni kings in the Xth century and the legend is probably connected 
with the return of the saint's relics by the emperor John Tsimiskes on 
his capture of Nisibis in 974, a date consistent with the saint's panegyric 
by Gregory of Narek?. At Amatu/Noravank‘ nothing remains before the 
XIIth century to attest a hypothetical hermitage of Saint John the Baptist ^. 
Of the monasteries of which the date of foundation can be approximated, 
Mak'enoc', from which part of the monks had come to Karabagh ca 730, 
can probably be traced back to ca. 700, since the katholikos Solomon 
who had been a monk there after the division of the community died in 
extreme old age in 791/792*. 

Without wearingly prolonging this list, it should already be evident 
that we have little direct material or epigraphic evidence predating the 
Bagratid period when we finally reach solid ground. In fact, with a few 
doubtful exceptions, monastic foundations as against isolated or palatine 
churches cannot be traced with assurance at present back of the seventh 


^! Thierry (1989), p. 452; cf MX. Ps; van Esbroeck (1973); Russell (1986), p. 255- 
260. The same association with the Hrip'simean saints and Saint Gregory is found among 
others at Aloc'vank' whose surviving architecture is Zak'arid and consequently dating 
from the XIIth-XIIIth centuries, Thierry-Donabédian (1989), p. 474-475. Similarly Kapu- 
sivank', associated with St. James of Nisibis, is first first attested in 1222, Ibid., p. 542;. 
etc. 

= MK- D, IH. XXII, p. 340 * ‘Quyu d uiui S pipun lı gnp Ip Uubipubhnu Cépubé 
i[ubip:" = MD, p. 226; Thierry (1991), p. 65 is of the opinion that ‘ ‘le véritable 
on du couvent n'intervint qu'à la fin du XI s." Similarly, Xat‘ravank‘ 
associated with another disciple of Saint Thaddeus is dated by the foundation inscrip- 
tion of 1204 (or 1234), although an earlier building may have existed, Thierry (1991), 
p. 89-91 

^ GN; Thierry (1989), p. 316-323; Id. (s.d.), p. 145; Thierry-Donabédian, (1989) 
p. 543. 

# Thierry (s.d.), p. 235-237. 

4 YK, xxiv, p. 141 = YK-M, p. 115, cf. p. 261-262. 
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century or even later. To be sure, the surviving edifices may in a number 
of cases be reconstructions of earlier buildings, but until this is demon- 
strated by excavations in situ, which have too often proved impossible 
until now, their early date cannot be assumed, all the more so that early 
Armenian sources do not give us a single description of a “monastic” 
building such as are given in Cyril of Skythopolis’ Life of Saint Euphemios 
and that of Saint Sabas*’. Furthermore, none of the early Armenian sources 
contain any references to the destruction of any monastic establishment in 
their descriptions of the devastations wrought by war, nor do they mention 
the foundation of such establishments as against individual churches until 
the VIIIth century ^. Hence, in spite of its lacunae and fragmentary char- 
acter, the weight of such material evidence as we possess seems to set 
the early seventh century as the terminus post quem for the appearance 
of stable monastic communities in Greater Armenia. 

Before we leave for the moment the purely archaeological evidence 
hitherto adduced, we must consider the much earlier date long accepted 
for the presence of a coenobial type of monasticism in Armenia. This 
hypothesis derived from the account, purporting to describe the early 
foundation of the famous monastery of Saint John the Precursor /Surb 


46 Thierry (1989), on Vaspurakan, p. 82, correcting his earlier hypothesis concerning 
a possible early date for the monastery of Glakavank* (H.A., 1983, p. 390) concludes, “on 
compte peu de monuments qu’on peut fermement dater de cette époque [pré-arabe] ... 
C’est le développement du monachisme qui suscita la plupart des foundations, mais le 
mouvement ne prit une grande ampleur qu'à la fin du IX* s.", p. 141, 150, 205, 231, 239, 
266, 338, 359, 421, 444, 448, 451, 457, 459, 460, 469, 476. Id. (1993), passim, and fig.1, 
etc. Cf.. Ps. YM note p. 235. It should also be noted that in a number of cases the VIIth 
century date is given for a particular church rather than a complex. Cf. e.g. Ps. YM, 
p. 157, 176, 217 = Ps. YM-A, 111, 119, 135, where the church seems clearly distinguished 
from the whole of the monastery. The earlier foundation may have been no more than a 
hermitage turned into a monastery at a later date. E.g. at Horomos founded in the thirties 
of the Xth century," il est possible qu'il se soit agi d'abord d'un petit ermitage ... limité à 
une ou deux églises" Thierry (1980), p. 113-117; cf. Id. (1989), p. 133 for Varag, 426 for 
Aparank'; Id. (2005), p. 142, etc. See also below, n. 48. 

47 CS, p. 63,24-27, 64,15-21; 100,7-14; 111,18-24; 123,5-8, 24-28; 130,15-19 = CS-P, 
p. 60-61, 109,120,132-133,139. 

48 So, for example even in the VIIth century, the Mamikonean and Kamsarakan near 
their palaces at Aruë and T‘alin, see below p. 226 and n. 218. According to Elise, in the 
days of Sapuh [II] “... in every city ...they built churches which surpassed in splendour 
the royal palace. They also built what are called martyria ... and in every uninhabited spot 
they constructed hermitages [juil gh inb: whuwwinu dfunginhingu sfifful”, this even 
in Persia, but he mentions no *monastic" establishments, E, iii, p. 60 2 E-T, p. 110. Even 
in the VIIth century, the Ps Sebéos speaks of the building of churches in Armenia but 
refers to a presumed “monastery” only in the case of a foundation by the Sasanian Chris- 
tian Queen Sirin near the royal residence, S, xiii, p. 29 = S-T, p. 85; cf S, viii, xxvii, 
xxxiii, xxxvii, xlv, p. 4-5, 47-48, 64, 77, 112 2 S-T, p. 66-67, 99-100, 112, 121, 147. 
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Karapet or Glakavank* at Mus by Saint Gregory the Illuminator. This pre- 
sumably authenticating text had long been held to be a twofold History 
of Taron, of which a Syrian, Zenob Glag, was believed to have com- 
posed the first part in the fourth century in his own language, whence it 
was translated into Armenian. This first section was then thought to have 
been continued in the seventh century by Yovhannes Mamikonean. The 
information contained in this work was considered particularly valuable 
since it attributed the foundation of the monastery to a Letter of detailed 
advice sent to Saint Gregory, who had brought the relics of the Precur- 
sor back to his own country, by bishop Leontius of Caesarea, who had pre- 
viously consecrated the Illuminator as bishop of Armenia*’. This enduring 
hypothesis was acceptable as long as Zenob’s portion of the work could 
be taken as a Syriac original of the [Vth century. Unfortunately, as the 
result of a recent demonstration that the two parts of the History were in 
fact a single Xth century forgery, we no longer have any proof of the 
authenticity of the correspondence between Leontius of Cæsarea and 
Saint Gregory or of the monastery’s early date. Its foundation must con- 
sequently be pushed forward to the IX-Xth century when it is first men- 
tioned by the historian Uxtanes Urhayec‘i°?. 

In opposition to the unacceptable testimony of Pseudo-Yovhannes, 
the official contemporary VIIth century correspondence that has sur- 
vived gives us the one reasonably certain date for a monastic com- 
munity coincident with the archaeological evidence and brings us 
once more to the beginning of the same century. During the quarrel 
between the Churches of Armenia and eastern Iberia or Kart'li, which 
led to the schism between them before the end of the first decade of 
the century, bishop Movses of the border diocese of C‘urtaw fell afoul 
of his superior, the katholikos Kiwrion of Kart'li and was compelled 
to take refuge in Armenia*!. In the Letter, preserved in the collected 
correspondence of the Armenian Church known as the Book of Letters 
[Girk' T 1t'oc'], which informs the locum tenens of the vacant Armen- 
ian katholikate Vrt'anes K'ertot of his troubles, the bishop of C'urtaw 
specifies: 

And because of the hardships of winter and of the storm, I was constrained 
to remained in the monastery of Saint John the Baptist which is in Aragacotn 


^9 ZG, p. 39-46 = Ps.YM, p. 58-61. 

50 Ps. YM, p. 32-33, 42-48. On the complex itself, which was almost totally destroyed 
in 1916, see Thierry (1983), cols. 380-406. This article was published before the critical 
analysis of Ps. YM, whose VIIth century date it consequently still accepts. 

>! Garsoian (1999), p. 338-345. 
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and I was welcomed by the elder of the community [vanic' erec'], the 
blessed lord Babiwlas??. 


This same Babwilas is included, once more as vanic‘ erec', in the list of 
the Armenian ecclesiastics making their peace with the new katholikos 
Abraham I in 607%. 

As in the case of the material evidence, the ecclesiastical Canons 
purporting to contain material on early monasticism, which should be of 
primary relevance for this period, likewise remain as yet regrettably 
unsatisfactory. Akinean has shown that the presumably earliest Canons 
surviving, those purportedly composed by the katholikos Saint Sahak the 
Great belong to the VIIth century rather than the beginning of the Vth, 
as would have been the case had they been authentic, and Mardirossian 
attributes them directly to the controversial ecclesiastical figure of the 
VIIth century, Yovhannes Mayragomec‘i**. This later date is supported 
by the assertion in the XIth century Iberian treatise attributed to Arsen 
Sap‘areli that a number of works had been composed under the name 
of Saint Sahak by the “heretic” Yovhannes Mayragomec‘i”*. Their 
evidence must consequently be considered in the context of the VIIth 
and not of the earlier pre-Islamic period. Similarly, the Canons attrib- 
uted to the late Vth century king of neighbouring Caucasian Albania, 
Vac agan cited in the History of the Albanians by Movses Katankatuac‘1 


52 GT, p. 245, = b. pt puku [uul [unns [d kuhi Ab pw hiinqu lı ih puiqnqg [[ nj. 
h àbnh Epub un] inl undi Pup] quum] i| whip bpugnc = Garsoïan (1999), P- 523. 

5 GT‘, p. 299; Garsoïan (1999), p. 279-280, 514. On the title vanic‘eréc‘, see below 
p. 201-203. 

5+ KH, I, p. 363-421 Akinean (1950).The late date of these canons seems now to be 
generaly accepted. Mahé (2000) considers them “pseudépigraphes” and reflecting a VIIth 
century context, albeit containing earlier material, p. 21 n. 70, 24. Mardirossian (2004), p. 
315, “Les Canons de Sahak le Parthe, rédigés par Yovhannes Mayragomec‘1”; cf.fur- 
ther, Id.(2006), p. 375-376, “Yovhannés Mayragomec‘i représente l’un des plus grand 
faussaires que |’ Église arménienne médiévale ait connu." Moreover, “Parmi les œuvres 
qu'il a composées et qui sont placées sous le nom de ‘saint Sahak’, c'est-à-dire le patri- 
arche saint Sahak le Parthe (387-438), figure un texte intitulé L'Écrit sur la Tradition de 
saint Sahak catholicos des Arméniens. Ce document ... ne fut intégré dans le Livre des 
canons armeniens (Kanonagirk' Hayoc‘) que postérieurement à l'élaboration en 719 de la 
version canonique officielle de l'Église arménienne ...La date précise de cette intégration 
reste inconnue, mais différents indices laissent à penser que L'Écrit sur la Tradition fut 
incorporé dans le KH dans la seconde moitié du X* siécle". Conybeare,C, p. 828, 842, 
writing half a century earlier, also noted that the reference in the canons to the feast of the 
Mother of God necessarily implied a VIIth century date, although he attributed this to a 
later interpolation. Se below p. 200-201 and nn. 104-107. 

5 For the most recent discussion and bibliography, see Mardirossian (2004), p. 258- 
259, 282-288 and Id. (2006). 
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or Dasxuranc‘1°, reflect a later period. In spite of the continuing argu- 
ments concerning the precise date of Movses' History, the majority of 
this compilation dates most probably from the Xth century resting in 
part on a VIIth century "core"? 

The Canons attributed to the katholikos Nerses II and bishop Mer- 
Sapuh or NerSapuh of Taron his co-president at the Second Council of 
Duin in 555, if authentic, cannot of necessity pre-date the middle of the 
VIth century. Moreover, as we shall see, their terminology pertaining to 
"solitaries" and *monasteries" is open to interpretation and Hakobyan 
notes in his critical edition that canons xxx to xxxvii, which are the ones 
containing the “monastic” regulations, are not to be found in a number 
of manuscripts??. Hence, no firm conclusion on early “monastic” insti- 
tutions may safely be drawn from them as well”. 

Because of its date, the most promising evidence should reasonably 
seem to come from the Council of Sahapivan held on June 24, 444, 
whose xvth and xvith canons apparently provide information pertaining 
to the problem of the early period of Armenian monasticism. According 
to canon xv: 


If anyone [ok'] be [stand] in the faith and wishes to become [one of] the 
solitaries [miaynakeac'] keep virginity and holiness and attain eternal life, 
let him be with his true companions and with miabanakeac's and they will 
benefit each other through the love of Christ, for *a brother helped by a 
brother is a firmly fortified wall"[Pr. 18,19?] and that “God settles 
miakrawns in a house/family" [Ps 67 (68),7], and * Where two or three are 
gathered in my name, I am among them” [Matt. 18,20] ... 

Let there not be the custom to be alone for then how can they know the 
order and condition of the faith, or keep their transgressions in mind, or 
show obedience and love to their companions ?9? 


5 MK-D, Lxxvi, p. 89-94 = MD, p. 50-54. 

5 Dowsett in MD, p. xix-xx; cf. Aïak‘elyan, MK-D, p. 5; Howard-Johnson (2002), 
p. 49-52. 

58 Hakobyan, KH, I, p. 475-490, 639; Mardirossian (2004), p. 623-625. In spite of the 
objections of Mahé (2000), p. 23 n. 79 and Mardirossian, cited by the latter /oc cit., there 
is little reason to think that a separate council was held in 552 in the light of the Letter of 
Blame addressed by the katholikos to the southern Armenian bishops who had not obeyed 
his summons, Garsoian (1999), p. 233-236, 474-476. Moreover, the consecration of 
AbdiSoy as bishop would hardly provide a likely setting for the promulgation of new 
canons. See below p. 197-200 and n. 89 for the problematic meaning of the term vank‘ as 
well as p. 194-195 for the terminology of the VIth and VIIth century canons. 

?? Mahé (2000), p. 23-24, sees in these canons “une situation complexe, oü se cótoient 
différents types de vie religieuse.” See below n. 68. 

60 KH L p. 450-451, “bpt np h UI LUI LU luggt lud Ofwyhuh buy luf ppuby, 
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Whereas canon xvi deals more specifically with ecclesiastical regulations: 


Whoever wishes to be a bishop, a spiritual leader [arajnord] and a shepherd, 
or built a vanakan or a hermitage [anapat] or desires the leadership of a dis- 
trict or villages or hermitages, let him listen to what is said “If greatness/ 
wealth comes through pillage, do not seek it" [cf. Ps.61(62),11] ... 

But whoever is the head bishop of the realm, let no one become a bishop 
without his will. And let no one dare become a vanic' erec' or a hermit 
[anapatawor] without [the permission] of the bishop of the district ...°! 


In spite of the seeming clarity of these injunctions, however, the form 
in which these canons have come down to us presents a number of prob- 
lems. As in the case of the Canons attributed to Nerses II and MerSapuh, 
Hakobyan noted that the canons under consideration are missing from 
several of the manuscripts or are given a different reading??. Akinean 
further observed that far from being a cogent and well organized treat- 
ment of a particular point, canon xv, with its catalogue of virtues and 
injunctions against vices, such as keeping watch over one's words, the 
avoidance of usury ... impudence, fornication, avarice, greed, lies, slan- 
der ... ostentation, arrogance and so forth, before joining the brotherhood, 
is rather a diffuse homily replete with ecclesiastical topoi and biblical 
citations. Hence, he was of the opinion that both canons showed signs of 
later interpolations®. Going one step further, Mardirossian has recently 
argued that the canons were heavily reworked and interpolated in the 
VIIth century by the controversial theologian Yovhannes Mayragomec'i 
whose writings were similarly characterized by a large admixture of scrip- 
tural quotations.™. Indeed, an analysis of the canons of Sahapivan, in the 
form in which they have come down to us, do not provide us with an 


jbpun pt wcqhbu pple quyupfuuy ump'. lı Ejot ÜUuinniumd phubbqnequhé qo furl puch 
inui" hi" Pip Epl. L Epl p dagadbu bh putin hi, bu h ofS baqu Ge”... UK qup 
guligniuó hp h Ofiun unlini[, lud TAT LOL oe fò fiu lı quip LIT pol Ep gniguuby: i See 
below n. 87 for the alternate reading of ms 659. 

51 Idem, p. 455, “Np bujhuljnujnu hudh fue, uiu Yin py lı &ni[ fi lud iwi lud 
Lp LUI ENT EU ET. puduit ghis mukti. Ubon fð hli [^t un. qug ofr quii d'upbugput ...: 

Pug np gjjuuinp bujhuljnujnuli urs jump unulig inp huñuy Eupfulinujnu np ofr 
See below n. 67 for the alternate reading of ms. 659. The term vanic' eréc‘ seems to be a 
hapax in the Vth century, see below p. 201-203.‘ 

62 Idem, p. 633-634. 

3 Akinean (1949), p. 128-131. 

64 Mardirossian (2004), p. 501,, “les vingt dispositions du synode ...ont été lourde- 
ment interpolées par Yovhannes Mayragomec‘i, 508; also Id. (2006), p. 378 and n. 17, 
“Sur le plan juridique, Mayragomec'i a composé une volumineuse compilation dans 
laquelle il a intégré en premier lieu le Corpus de Sahapivan lourdement interpolé". 
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unequivocal witness of the type of monasticism characterizing mid -Vth 
century Armenia, they rather reveal a confused mixture or deliberate 
reworking and distortion of the original text at a subsequent date. 

The main consideration supporting such a conclusion is provided by the 
significant divergences in readings found in the Matenadaran ms. #659 
dating from 1368, but which Hakobean considers to have preserved an 
earlier tradition than the one given in his edition?. These divergences 
confirm at several points the conclusion that in canons xv and xvi we are 
dealing with two layers of evidence relating to different periods only the 
older one of which relates to the actual period of the council, whereas 
the second belongs to the period of Mayragomec‘i in the VIIth century. 
The superiority of ms. 659, which preserves some of the earlier tradition, 
manifests itself from its Introduction giving the far more plausible num- 
ber of twenty bishops attending the council, rather than the forty, which 
aroused Akinean's suspicion as an impossibly large number at a time 
when the crucial council of ArtaSat called some five years later to defy 
the Sasanian authorities could muster only eighteen®. Similarly, canon 
xvi in ms 659 begins: “Whoever desires to be a bishop or a vanac' erec' 
or a desert lover [anapataser] or [to have] the leadership over a district or 
villages ..." a more coherent reading, which omits the incomprehensible 
"build a vanakan" ( a term refering to an individual and not a structure) 
of the printed text®’. Still more importantly, the technical terminology 
found in the canons, to which I shall soon return, likewise cannot be 
reconciled with the attribution of the existing text to single period.9? 

It is only with the Council of Duin of 644 /5 of which canon x addresses 
rather mildly: 

any of the azat who takes power over a vank', seizes and drives out the 
vanakan at will, which is neither proper nor lawful; and anyone who settles 
in a vank' with his household in contempt of the church of God with disre- 


spectful shamelessness. If then [however], having heard this command, 
they grant to the azajnord the supervision of the church so as to order and 


6 Hakobyan, KH, I, p. Ixxv-Ixxvi. 

6° KH, I, p. 626, cf. Akinean (1949,) p. 97 ff; 102-103 and Mardirossian (2004), 
p. 504-506; cf. ŁP‘,I.xxiv, p. 44-45. The same number of bishops is given by E, p. 27-28, 
though in a different order. 

id KH, Lxvi, p. 633, “TN p bujhuljnujnu lud i| wig Enty lud why win hur à 
uuiupni[d lui gubha jur à quini hud g[nq[uj...". See above n. 61 for the reading 
in the printed version and below p. 197-201 and n. 89, for the term vank‘ and its deriva- 
tive vanakan. 

68 Mahé (2000), p. 17, sees these canons as a mixture “en pleine évolution," but further 
analysis suggests rather a stratum preserving traces of the original Vth century text and a 
subsequent VIIth century reworking. 
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establish it according to God’s pleasure, let there be remission of the trans- 
gressions of their former deeds and let them be blessed by our unanimous 
council ... 99: 


whereas canon xii condemns: 


any of the azat of the non-noble [tamik] horsemen who coming somewhere 
to a village, and leaving the village take lodging in a vank‘ and under holy 
roofs and befoul with singers and dancing girls places dedicated to God, [a 
thing] which is appalling for Christians to hear, let alone do...” 


that we may perhaps find some evidence for seemingly stable monastic 
institutions’!. A testimony supported by the far more elaborate regulations 
of the Canons attributed to Saint Sahak, which bring us once again to the 
VIIth century. 

Surprisingly, another crucial source of information, namely the techni- 
cal terminology used in both the canons and, as we shall see, in the con- 
temporary narrative sources has commonly been overlooked or inter- 
preted without sufficient precision or consideration of its context. Therein 
lies one of the main causes of misunderstanding and error. 

Some of the purportedly “monastic” terms found in the relevant early 
Armenian texts are purely descriptive and require little further elucida- 
tion. Such are the anapatawor or anapatakan “dweller in the desert" or 
again the lernakan “dweller on mountains""^ Unfortunately the same 
cannot be said of the rest of their deceptively familiar vocabulary which 
does not support the hypothesis of early cocenobial foundations in Arme- 
nia though it has been interpreted too readily as relating to a developed 
form of monasticism such as characterized the late mediæval period. 


id Duin 644/5, KH,II.x, p. 210-211, “Nduk p [unguium h [Epu i| wig f'olumhini [d huh 
Eghugph ... " 

79 Ibid.,xii, p. 211-212, “Nduk p JEUNE | lı nu à fily Gbobng Guuuiib nf h qhuru 
nipi p fh hu qobuigh h i| wir inl qh} uf ubul lı h mpl uppng, lı gniu p lı 
[upàuljup yo ghinipbw inbaphu Uumnnònj, qnp unuliu[h [ ppfumnbthyg [ua] [^ 
Of unb, :... 7 

7! Even here, as in the earlier canons attributed to Nerses and Merÿapuh, the precise 
type of establishment referred to as a vank,' is not clear from the context. See below 
p. 200. 

7 NBHL I, p. 110, 883; BP-G, p. 506-507, s.n. anapatawor... See also below n. 77- 
78 for Syriac parallels.. 
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As was noted earlier in the case of the companions brought by Saint 
Gregory from Sebaste, the term “brother [efbayr]" is far too vague to 
be used exclusively, if at all, in the sense of *monk"". The numerous 
problems and extensive recent discussions over the developing semantic 
content of the various Greek terms, pováčæv and wovaydc (in both their 
adjectival and nominal forms)” which are the equivalents of the numer- 
ous Armenian nouns, mianjn, miaban, menak, miazon, etc”. and the sim- 
ilar imprecisions in contemporary Syriac institutions noted by Canivet/6, 
do not authorize us a priori to render these terms invariably as “monks” 
rather than solitaries — hermits or anchorites. Nor should the numerous 
Syriac equivalents or even borrowings in the Armenian terminology be 
overlooked. Some of these parallels were already noted by Ter Minas- 
siantz a century ago," but were not given sufficient attention until the 
more extensive recent study of E. Mathews^. Not only is the Armenian 
abetay a direct adoption of the Syriac abilà (“mourner)”, but the just 
mentioned Armenian anapatawor and lernakan, as well as the various 
forms of “solitary”, menak, mianjn, etc. are direct translations and equiv- 
alents of the Syriac, madabäräyä, turäyä and fhidäyàa®. This is all the 
more significant that the opening injunction of the xv canon of the 
Council of Sahapivan requires those who would seek eternal life to take 
on *virginity/chastity" (kusut'iwn) and “holiness” (srbut'iwn), the very 
virtues “‘virginity/ chastity/celibacy” (betula) and “holiness” (gaddiSiita) 
which characterize the Syriac thiddya, who are celibate and/or solitary, 
occasionally grouped together, but without the necessary connotation of 
a stable, enclosed and regulated community?!. Moreover, the quotation 


73 See above p. 184-185. 

74 Inter alios, Harl (1960);Baker (1968), p. 353; Morard (1973); Ead. (1980); Guil- 
laumont (1979), p. 111-123. 

7 NBHL, II, p. BP-G, p. 547. 

76 Canivet (1977), p. 49-51. “La terminologie est fluctuante ... les mêmes mots malgré 
leur apparence 'technique' peuvent recouvrire des réalités différentes". The religious 
schools referred to in Greek sources are, “des confréries d'ascétes plutót que des monas- 
teres". 

™ Ter Minassiantz (1904), p. 11-13. 

78 Mathews (2005), p. 148 -150. 

7? Ibid., who also notes p. 148 and n. 20 that the Syriac title ris abilé “head of mourn- 
ers" finds its exact counterpart in the g/ux abefayic' in the Epic Histories, VI.xvi. 

80 Mathews (2005), p.148. 

5! V6dbus (1958), I, p. 99-108 and 108 n. 194, quoting Ms.Vat.syr. 501 f.23b “and at 
time when the order gained strength and grew large they were called... in Greek uova xot 
and their dwelling places uovaotr]pia which are interpreted in Syriac as the caves (or 
cells) of the zhidaye" . Cf. Baker (1968), p. 348,-349; Murray (1975), p. 12-16; Canivet 
(1977), p. 49-59; Nedungatt (1973), p. 205-206; Guillaumont (1979), p. 113/218- 
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from Matth. 18,20 in the same canon, on two or three being gathered 
in the name of the Lord used by the canon in support of its injunction 
carries no obligatory suggestion of a building or enclosure. The repeated 
association of mianjn with anapatawor and learnakan in the Epic Histo- 
ries suggest that this term had the sense of “isolated hermit” rather than 
to that of “members of a sedentary community" which it would acquire 
in the future®?. In addition to these Syrian parallels, Agat‘angetos’ detail- 
ing of the qualities and functions of the term arafnord found in canon 
xvi, as it applied to Saint Gregory, 


Overseer and teacher and leader in God’s path and shepherd and doctor, 
according to the providential tradition and divine grace of Christ}, 


Indicate that this title had not progressed from the level of “spiritual 
leader” or “guide” to the more mundane and practical one of superior of 
a monastery. 

Another term crucial for this investigation of the type of ascetic insti- 
tutions found in early Christian Armenia, uxt, has a number of meanings 
from the merely secular “oath”, as it appears occasionally in the Epic 
Histories interchangeably with erdumn, to the more evolved and specific 
meanings of “pact or covenant" and finally to its use as a synonym for 
the “clergy” .34 Its more common use in earlier sources, however, is that 
of the “covenant of the faith", and as such it is the equivalent of the 
Syriac qyamá?. Similarly, the early Armenian formula, “the children/ 


115/219, “Le monachos est donc bien, primitivement, celui qui vit seul, qui est ‘solitaire’ 
si l'on veut, mais non pas parce qu'il vit dans la solitude du désert, loin des hommes, mais 
simplement parce qu'il n'a pas de femme. Le célibat est donc lié à l'essence préliminaire 
du monachisme. Le moine est d'abord l'ascéte célibataire; [le] syriaque ihidáaya son 
équivalent exact ... vivent au sein de la communauté des fidéles, ils se distinguent des 
autres fidéles par le fait qu'ils ont abandonné toute possession terrestre pour mener une 
vie errante,,, et aussi par le fait qu'ils ont renoncé au mariage pour garder la virginité” 
See also above p. 191 and n. 60, for, canon xv. 

82 E.g. BP, V,xxviii; VLvi,xvi p. 226, 268-269, 274-276 = BP-G, p. 205, 207, 235, 
239-240. 

89 Aa, dccci, p. 340-341, “a punpr inbunis lı |u prey Gun unu npgnid Euh IU LUTTE L7 
uum buh wp hugh, lı nif fi lı pd pol hugni hp”; pr BP-G, p. 507-508, s.n. 

84 NBHL II, p. 541-542, “foedus, votum, pactum, clerus" BP occasionally uses the 
term in the sense of a secular oath and in conjunction with erdumn, II.xxi, p. 65 "gm funti 
shbu uiui Ib ng ghpgduhigh Gunuinunnntd buk” = BP-G, p. 98, JV,xv,xvi1,xvili, 
xxiii, “nı fuin Epqowop”, liii, “Epps muni" V, XXXII, p. 126, 134, 136, 147, 170, 235 
= BP-G, p. 141, 147, 148, 156, 170, 213. Its most common use there, however,is as the 
“covenant of the faith,” gmifuim Zununnnj" WL.v., p. 24 or the"holy covenant "umpp nifumb”, 
IILxi, p. 37, IL xiv, IV ix, xiinxxiv,li, V,xx,xliiiliv, p. 47, 99, 118, 150, 169, 217, 255, 259- 
260 = BP-G, p. 58, 72, 80, 87, 123, 136, 158, 169, 202, 226, 228-229. See also next notes. 

55 The uxt hastatun entered into by the bishops and princes at the Second Council of 
Duin in 555, which they signed with their hearts as well as their seals and withdrawal 
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sons of the covenant" (uxti mankanc') corresponds to the bnay/bnat 
qyamá, with the same meaning, who are likewise known to early Syriac 
sources?6, Significantly, this formula, which appears repeatedly in the 
early Armenian narrative texts, is also the one used in the earlier layer of 
the fifteenth canon of the council of Sahapivan as given in in ms. 659: 
“If anyone of the servants or of the children of the covenant (uxté 
mankanc') | wishes] ... to keep virginity and holiness and attain eternal 
life...". However, it was no longer meaningful to the later, reworked ver- 
sion found in the critical edition where it has has been replaced by the 
more general and imprecise ok‘ "anyone", In its earlier and specialized 
sense this formula is of the utmost importance for the present investiga- 
tion both on account of its patent Syriac link and through its implication 
that the means of binding a community together was the covenant into 
which its members had entered rather than any physical enclosure. 
Most troublesome in this connexion are the crucial terms vank', together 
with the noun derived from it vanakan, which are almost invariably ren- 
dered as “monastery” and “monk”. There is no doubt that by the later 
Middle Ages vank‘ had indeed acquired the meaning of “monastery” 
and the dwellers therein or vanakan were “monks”, but such an assump- 
tion is altogether unwarranted for the IVth, Vth and probably most if not 
all of the VIth centuries. The original meaning of the Armenian term vank‘ 
(derived from a lost Iranian form *vahana OP avahana Sansk. vasana) 


from which carried anathemata, was unquestionably an “unshakeable pact or covenant", 
GT* p. 202 (= Garsoïan, 1999, p. 479), and Lazar P'arpec'i undoubtedly uses it in this 
sense when he speaks of “the gospel of he covenant [Awetarann uxtin|”, or of the sup- 
porters of Vardan Mamikonean as “those faithful to the covenant [uxtapahk'n]". LP‘, 
IL xxx,xxxvil, p. 58, 68 = EP'-T, p. 98, 110; cf. E, p. 3,54 = E-T, p. 57, 105, and Ibid., 
p. 9-11, and 57 n. 4. The old sense of “oath”, did not disappear altogether since it is still 
clearly intended in the case of the penitent bishops making their peace with the katholikos 
Abraham I in 607, who were required to “swear with an oath [erdmamb uxtesc'en| pub- 
licly that they renounced their former heresy”, GT‘, p. 294 (= Garsoïan, 1999, p. 508. 
However, it also appears with the sense of “the clergy”; see e.g., the Canons attributed 
to St. Sahak, KH, xxxviii, p. 394 = C, p. 841, and also the next note. 

86 Vööbus (1958), I, p. 99-100; Brock (1973), p. 7-8; Murray (1975). Like uxt, this 
formula or the related surb uxt and amenayn uxt eketec‘woy came increasingly to be taken 
as a designation for the clergy in general. See e.g. the Second Letter of Babgén katholikos, 
ca. A.D. 508, GT‘, p. 157 ( = Garsoïan, 1999, p. 446), or the Canons attrributed to Saint 
Sahak, KH,I, xxxviii, p. 394 ( = C, p. 841). For a recent study of the children of the 
covenant which posits that this formula is "clearly connected with the Syriac bbnay 
O’yama” (p. 261), but considers different aspects of the question, see Shirinian (2001 - 
2002). 

zd KH, I, p. 633, "9h Eat np h upurin ull hy lı jarjunk dwhihwhg (italics added) h 
hEhwgh jucfintifg Cuuky ...". See above n. 60 for the text of the critical edition. 
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was merely a “dwelling, residence lodging", without any religious impli- 
cations, The great Venetian Dictonary, the Nor Bargirk' Haykazean 
Lezui, prudently gives as its first meaning for the term, “diversorium, 
hospitium, mansio, tabernaculum” and only as a second meaning, “monas- 
terium, Kadpa’’®’. Similarly, its Syriac counterpart dayrd took on the 
specific meaning of a monastery only later. In early texts, it is still used 
in its general meaning of any dwelling — whether a man-made construct 
or not”. 

In the Epic Histories the “lodging” of the Roman sophist as well as 
those of the imperial officials in the city; the “residence” to which the 
poisoned patriarch Nersés retired to die surrounded by the entire Armen- 
ian nobility which had followed him there; finally, the “house of the 
wardrobe" to which the eunuch Glak was taken for execution are all 
called vank‘, but they can hardly have been “monasteries”’!. Whatever 
doubt there might be concerning the type of individual lodgings to 
which the Armenian nobles returned after taking a joint oath to defend 
the Christian faith, according to Lazar P‘arpec‘i,”” there can be none 
concerning the various vank's to which the Armenian nobles returned on 
two occasions after a “merry banquet’’”’. In a still more revealing episode, 


55 BP-G, p. 566-567. 

8° NBHL, II, p. 783. The Armenian equivalents given in explanation for the first 
meaning are likewise entirely secular: “of@hiwh, figu, phuljupub, luu, quupp, 
if piu, eni puling, ipw fu, ununi Lui. 

°0 Vóóbus (1958),, p. 222, notes that dayrd is used by Aphraat in its primitive mean- 
ing of “sheepfold”, habitation and not in that of “monastery”. Nedungatt (1973), p. 204; 
Mathews (2005), p. 150 and n. 38. 

> BP, IV,x, p. 110. “<. pinu pny puqu phi [hujung of uncpmp infin di f^ lp: 
P umhfhumntu lı Ir [uhu niin h ibn pu h {ju uingh uim. py iuig[nnnp[unhinu ph 
mih fubu fuphutg fh puru phi’ = BP-G p. 131. The sophist chose to “lodge” in a 
martyrion, but the “lodging” of his companions in the city must have been secular, yet 
the same term is used in both cases; V.xxiv, p. 221"... l jupnigbm ging hi fubu fip: 
b. qan ghiuig hi inp h inuGiiplh up pnl ubl übóuükó ph bu fuu pup ph ung, 
Pes b. ... bünun h [uhu Ir "E BP-G, p. 204; BP, V.vi, p. 209-210, "dh inihi 
hogowbohh qiu, l uini gjnifu bnpu, b uii Copp h bhqubh, b hubhbbohh h pu- 
uyu puu ly hu up pnl: " = BP-G, p. 197. 

ze LP", IILIxvi, p. 120, “Bx mjuukuu Epqni bus p h uon lı Guuinunnbuip h Lucuunh 
p. 174. And it should be noted that among those returning to their own vank's were 
included the former apostates, as is explicitly noted by the historian,  pphoumnbbuwyph l 
npg Guy pi’, Idem. 

Á EP‘, IILxc, p. 162, *...h inbulu Ufh[unpnj gaàwjbph, np en puli wn bu ... webbie 
Jod up upin fr [igno budp nipuijuumgun.: b. puiuili innilui [hio plug tr postu qunuw 
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Elise depicts the Persian king ordering his chief-executioner to guard the 
captive Armenian nobles in “each one's lodging [vank']^. He, more- 
over, systematically uses vank' in a purely secular sense, for the locale to 
which the Persian magi flee to escape the infuriated Armenians, as well 
as for the lodgings of the commander-in chief, both of which Thomson 
has reasonably translated respectively as “camp” and "quarters" ??. The 
alternation of the terms vank‘ and mianjanoc in the Epic Histories with- 
out any suggestion that they were not synonymous points in the case of 
the first to a sense of “hermitage” rather than of monastery "?6. 

Lazar P'arpec'i refers to the religious life desired by MaStoc‘ as a 
karg vanakanut'ean, which he achieves by entering a large vank' with 
many brothers [etbark‘]?’. However, Maëtoc‘’s disciple Koriwn says 
that his master had entered “i miaynakec‘akan karg.", that is to say 
the ranks of ascetics or hermits?*. Again, the holy man from Tetk‘ who 
was supposed to have shielded the Armenian magnates is said by Lazar 
P'arpec'i to have lived alternately in a vank‘ or a “hermitage/desert” 
[anapat], together with two young companions, presumably grooms, 
responsible for provisions and horses, and he is identified as both a 
vanakan and a priest [k‘ahanay]”’. Under such circumstances, just as in 


ub: di LP'-T, p. 222; HI,xciii, p. 169, “bL nupu funy burp uy op puin oppi 
= LP*-T, p. 230. 
japan shepu purisfu p ijui upuzb]," = E-T, s 99. The suggestion that the Sasanians 
had “monasteries” in their realm for the detention of the captive Armenian nobles is par- 
ticularly ludicrous. 

P E, p. 58, ulgh il ip h àbnh unlu’ qhununfjinhu ngul lı üngujlban fit 


Supply piu. thu junii lur f [i pii pubs i| utu uil hh,” = E-T, p. 110; E, p. 65, Em 


uncpp Fu fulnuynunch phi esae Cuu fihi lı utils m h [ubu uuu puriy bn fihi sé us Pul np hi 
Pippu fi fubu uyupuybnfphi' pont hugh...” = E-T, p. 116 and Thomson, £P'-T, p. 
270-271. 


% For instance, he speaks of the holy man Epip‘an returning to his own vank‘, 
V.xxvil, P. 226, “lı quinn pr fi pu h shep [mbuh ”= '— BP-G, p. 207, and follows immedi- 
ately with a reference to Epipan’s own mianjnanoc', BP, V.xxvii, p. 227, “qbujp umpp 
pun h que hs Qm J[i pit Dhubdbubnghh” = = BP-G, P. 207. 

7 EPS, Lx, P. I5 s inblisug bw lupa] urban fo bur pet h un pga 

i K, vi, p. 38, “h Dhu pul byt lup iinulilp. See below; " T ad nn. 159- 
160, for the identical practices described by both authors. 

E LP',IILlxxvil, p. 141-142, “hugbuy fr JEpruuy dlp ... uni Ofiny puicuin fi &nghinph 
gnighuljbw lı mp, uolui pug Ip lı Ou bach of Of a tei fngbiuy LU TT db gau lj, ghuip 
h naD h fu hao In: b. h funi hu uhi» s ph uolui ypu, üfiu Liu uy iulii p 
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the case of mianjn, the use of either vank‘ or vanakan in an early text can- 
not be taken safely as an index of the contemporary presence of monastic 
foundations and must be constantly controlled and re-defined according 
to the context in which they appear. 

The evolution of the term in the direction of a religious connotation 
is not clear and remains ambiguous at least to the VIIth century. In the 
second half of the VIth century, the vank's, into which no woman (be 
she a baker, milkmaid or butter churner) might be admitted, and the ones 
where solitaries must obligatorily seek shelter according to the Canons 
of Nersés and Mer$apuh,'® must have housed some sort of religious 
communities, but this does not imply automatically that they were estab- 
lishments of conoebial type. Both the Syrian ihidayd and, as we shall see, 
early Armenian “consecrated virgins” lived together within ordinary 
larger settlements without forming isolated “monastic” communities! 
As such these canons do not provide us with any secure evidence that 
the meaning of vank' had evolved beyond that of a dwelling for the com- 
munal life of consecrated inmates to a more elaborate and organized 
complex. 

By the middle of the VIIth century, the vank's into which the noble 
azats settled with their households, having driven out the legitimate 
inhabitants (vanakan), or into which they even more shamelessly intro- 
duced singers and dancing girls, “befoul[ing] places dedicated to God,” 
according to the canons of the Council of 644/5, are unquestionably reli- 
gious dwellings, but even here, we are not given any indication as to their 
form nor is the title of their superior, avajnord a sign of anything more 
precise than spiritual leadership!'^. The ambiguous Canons erroneously 
attributed to Saint Sahak and presumably of the same later period!” are 
far more elaborate but by no means clearer for our purpose!'^. According 


s inuk hh joua, nop fr pkul p poll Foy hi eo: CL unipp | whol ote piq pugni 
wo ws unum bu lı piq pugni funpudopu pupubèuru opp Egnegukik gôl h oudnrh 
S5 = EP-T, p. 199-200. 

100 KH I, xxxiii, p. 489 (= M, 32, p. 276), * be d£ wébübehh … Lugupup b hop 
lud [iinguzup h [ubuh unui by hhi Dup, gh [^t nip stn how Chup Ou bby hapoubtug 
giduipiahi, mujti gfupu gis þul unl : ” Idem, I, XXXIV, p. 490 (= M, 34, p. 276), "pull 
ünliumgniip lı [uhuy iuibilinilip [uhu ofr np fi>fubugth nipb p mik, pug h i| wu, ui Up UU 


This is corroborated by the Canons of Saint Sahak, KH, Lxl, p. 398-399 (= C.p. 842). 


101 See above p. 196-197 and n. 84; below p. 209 and n. 144. 

102 See above nn. 69-70 for the text of the canons of 644/5 and n. 83 for the title 
arajnord. 

103 See above nn. 54-55, for then date and authenticity of these Canons. 

10^ The canons are curiously composite, alternating between specific elaborate direc- 
tions as to the duties of bishops or chorepiscopi or the benefits due to vank's, and lengthy 
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to them, the vank's were also unquestionably religious buildings of 
unspecified type possessing notable estates in return for their spiritual 
services and hospitality. Their inmates were clearly distinguished from 
married priests and their rights to specific benefits spelled out!®. They 
were said to be similar to those erected by the Greeks, the Romans and 
the Syrians, but their introduction was attributed, beyond any possi- 
bility of verisimilitude, to Gregory the Illuminator!?9, Furthermore, 
they seem to have been located in villages rather than in the isolated 
sites characteristic of almost all later monasteries!°’. Insofar as their 
authenticity can be trusted, then, the terminology and information of the 
VIIth century canons, may perhaps foreshadow a new stage in Armen- 
ian monasticism, but they cannot be identified with its later, fully devel- 
oped form. 

Of particular interest in this context is the term vanic '/vanac' eréc‘ 
(“priest/elder” of a vank‘), which appeared as a hapax in the sixteenth 
canon of the Council of Sahapivan where it may well reflect the rework- 
ing of the text in the VIIth century rather than the original stratum, and 
which gradually appears thereafter in the Armenian sources! ®. To my 
knowledge the term does not occur elsewhere in the Vth century. Nor 
does it appear at the beginning of the next century, with reference to 


disquisitions, such as canon xxxvi, KH. I, p. 386-391 ( = partial, C IV.v, p. 841 ),whose 
concern seems to be the definition of the true “church” as the community of the believ- 
ers rather than as an actual structure, although reverence was also due to the actual church 
building. 

WS KH.I, XXXVI, p. 394-395 ( EC IV .iv, p. 841), “LL [LP wôncubnr]obubh Eh uju pu- 

HS Ibid., P. 393-394 (= C, IV .iv, P- 840-841), “ ..npuplLu Pit upunáuinu [iib 
ho Luna hi Fpfþunnuf Œpynphou luninmplun nn d hou h 2nginyu upprny QUI LEN LUN 
Gsdupunnifbub ni fun: dutlhutig., ..." See also preceding note in fine. 

n Idem, p. 394 (= C,IV,iv, p. 841), "d wub wjunpfhy þul lı ghuynquanh bu. uri 
i| uhi p, qh urinpin nid npny uy funny [ut muglik. lı nó dfu jh LIT LU EUTIH [TH [ IU LELIT LUI bogu 
yur6u fu busy, ujj wub hu hug 9 yop spubqur, pub ui pli [ bou un gsh- 
Luhu li fuh upip quguinpu:”. These establishments located within settlements, to 
whose welfare they were dedicated, seem more reminiscent of Saint Nersés’ earlier scat- 
tered philanthropic foundations (see above p. 181-182 and n. 15) than of the intellectual 
pursuits and isolation of the later great monasteries. With the exception of the religioujs 
cemter of Ejmiacin, later Armenian monasteries are not to be found in urban centers, but 
rather in the “desert [anapat]”’. 

108 See above p. 192-193 and n. 61-68. 
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Armenian participants at the first Council of Duin of 505/506, which 
mentions exclusively “solitaries” vanakank' and miaynaceal mon- 
azeanc '?, It is used there only in the case of one Syrian members of the 
mission from Persia, including Symeon the future bishop of Bet Aršam, 
who is designated as a vanac‘ erec'!'?, Only the katholikos, prince Vard 
Mamikonean and other nameless princes and naxarars sign the official 
letter sent by the Armenians to Persia!!!. Similarly, the second Letter 
of the katholikos to the vanakanc' of Persia mentions only bishops and 
the “entire uxt of our holy church" on the Armenian side!!*. Even in 
the middle of the century, the term is primarily used in connexion with 
Syrians. Thus the first Letter of the orthodox Syrians to the Armenians is 
sent in the name of a series of vanic' eréc‘s none of whom are Armeni- 
ans, though one of them, the Julianist AbdiSoy, would be consecrated 
“bishop of the orthodox Syrians” in Armenia and participate in the 
Council of 555!P. Indeed, the actual positions of the writers and mem- 
bers of this mission from Mesopotamia is not clear, since one of them 
is identified as a stylite, another as the “priest of the vank” and still 
others as the “priest of solitaries [k'ahanay miaynnakeac']|", the “deacon 
of a vank‘ [sarkawag i vanic']|" , and in general as the “servants/ministers 
[spasawork' or pastoneayk'] of a vank'"!^, Approximately the same, 
though slightly abbreviated, list of Syrians is given in the salutation of 
the Answer of Nerses II, who mentions only bishops, priests, vanakank' 
and the uxt of the holy church among those present on the Armenian 
side at the ordination of Abdisoy!^. AbdiSoy uses similar general terms 
in his first Letter as bishop, still underscoring the fact that greetings were 


103 GT‘, p. 148, aoe pepe nd gag Say, smu uy usu lı nupgquilhuin ághunnpuig 
EhEqtycny, Epfywhy lı fut wg lı Å fu lig bu ünliuguilig, ... cf. 149 = Garsoïan 
(1999), p. 439-441 and 438 n. 11. 

GT", p. 149, “Uuünly U ulupàny [ubrug Epty h Ņupåhluk inucuigL," = Garsoïan 
(1999), p. 441, cf. Ibid., p. 153 = 444. 

11 Ibid., p. 155-156 = Garsoïan (1999), p. 446. 

112 GT‘, p. 157 = Garsoïan (1999), p. 446. 

13 GT‘, p. 176, 181, 184, 201 = Garsoïan (1999), p. 460, 465, 478. 

M GT, p. 172, “hurl i| whip Enty lı U firth Uuptpuyf, Quppphl i| whip Enty 
Fibhsup, lı bug] u fibuli lı i| wi Enty Unu fbf and ten more qh wy] bpm p lı 
uiipliuiugnLl iuunhu  Llibgluglu ; he dub HUI Lm D, ..." = Garsoïan (1999), 

DIE UN TOP gu Ip 
p. 457. GT > P- 174, ‘Uhura i| whip Enty U wp pup, Puhjo i| wu Enty Wunfruph, 
Sulnp pudwhuy fr Jubug Uupbpuih, Gay iui bplg Ybbujh, Pphjujung pum] 
Of pul bug, UL |e usure cb bu Sun pui, Puhjo i| wig Enty Pup [dtu yf, lı bug], lı 
Sm][ulih h bå fli i| wig Uurptpuyf, lı "un fi[d uu poe h i| wig Pau, lı UVEpafu 
Enty gh Uupnp: " = Garsoian (1999), Pp. 459. 

15 GT, p. 176, 180 unb Eupuljnujnumip uyfuupéfu, Lushinkpd perdu buy hup lı 
[ubulu p lı nuin iu uppn|j Eh Eqtguny,” = Garsoïan (1999), Dp. 460, 463. 
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being sent from Mesopotamia to Armenia by “the holy churches, the 
vanic‘ eric‘unk‘ and all the believers of this realm"!!6. 

Only in AbdiSoy’s next Letter do we find for the first time his greet- 
ing to the Armenians detailing explicitly all the bishops, priests, vanic* 
eric'anc', and all the uxts of the holy church in your country!!’. These 
do not, however, seem to have participated in the covenant of the second 
Council of Duin in 555, where vanakans are present but only the bishops 
and princes sign the binding uxt. It is only with the second half of the 
VIth century, in Nerses II's post conciliar Letter to the bishops of Mard- 
petakan and Arcunik', and in his successor, Yovhannes Ils, Letter to 
Siwnik* that we find unquestionable mentions of vanic' eric'unk' in 
Armenia!!?, These, however, are neither named nor localized, as is the 
case for the Syrians. The title seems to have become established only 
with the opening of the VIIth century where we find in the documents 
pertaining to the election of Abraham I in 607 a list of vanac' erec'k' 
each with the name of the foundation which he headed, an indication 
which, as we have seen, is confirmed by the contemporary Letter of the 
bishop of C'urtaw!'?, It occurs likewise in the VIIth century History 
attributed to Sebeos'^? and in the earlier portion of the History of the 
Albanians referring to the same period!?!, 

The one piece of external evidence which might seem to allude to 
stable monastic structures as early as the first half of the Vth century 
comes from the famous Tome to the Armenians sent by the patriarch 
of Constantinople Proclus to Saint Sahak the Great, but it too will not 


H6 GT‘, p. 181, 183, “ag Say inui aly umpp. bhbgbgh pu lb ifuinug bphombhp, l wib- 
huji Cutomugkuyp wsfuupéhu” (emphasis added) = Garsoïan (1999), p. 464-465. 

ah GT", p. 184, "up Eupuljnujnumg ursjuupafu, i| wing hp frgurug, lumi] lı 
ubluph mung uppnj bhEgbgenj...” (emphasis added) = Garsoian (1999), p. 466 

Hs GT, p. 201-202 = Garsoïan (1999), p. 477-479. GT, p. 205, “Pnp, mbupp, 
Linugnyhp bh h àh, Gnwdwh gnp ...", 207 = Garsoïan (1999), p. 480, 485 

113 GT‘, p. 298-299, “... Uhpulu d ulii bujfulinugnu, Guilibpà i| wif Epfyuip pu 
mjunphip, Upputud uppa) fufnnfhif dubi Engg, Umdm£, uppnj Znjnjjuit p, 
Pup]ni quu Uppy Sml[Zulihini i| wig Enty, lynupni Ursuline, Sun fnunbub Cyfrupyuy, 
Puhjo Cphuubuuy, lı Puñuk Gunny, Bnbwhtu Uu, hu puny fy M ununi, Qn hly 
Upudnbho,8 mi] uif Uunuiuggui] wub}, Upuu lı N pubuh lı Uppukuù Pup- 
yha Uppal) Uggh, bppgappu Upén,, Gngduu Nip h Uwyth dew Updny, 
Bf Lulihily Upòufpuy, Ufünh "upniifu, Uwudnn Pup, lı ui il whip Epfquop 
Luhigknd, blbu pubyfôub dbp...” = Garsoian (1999), p. 514. See above p. 189-190 and 
n. 52, for the Letter of Movsés of C‘urtaw and 53 for the council of 607.. 

120 S xxxvii, p. 77 = S-T, I, p. 121. 

2I MK-D, xx, p. 65, “qiwhmuy Enty gky9h” = M-D, p. 37, where it is translated 
“the abbot [sic] of the village”. See above p. 190-191, n. 57, for the problem of dating 
this compilation. 
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withstand closer scrutiny. Its salutation: “To the venerable and pious 
bishops, priests and archimandrites in all Armenia", occurs only in 
the Greek version and in none of the others. The unquestionably monas- 
tic title “archimandrite” which it contains is found exclusively in the 
title and not in the body of the text, and it implies a highly developed 
monastic hierarchy of which we find no trace in early Vth century 
Armenia. Furthermore, the geographical definition “in all Armenia” is 
far too broad and cannot be reconciled with the contemporary historical 
setting in which, not only was Imperial Armenia separated from the Per- 
sarmenian territories in which the Armenian patriarch had his residence, 
but Saint Sahak, exiled to his own domain of Bagrewand by the king 
of kings Bahram V and replaced by a series of anti-patriarchs, was in 
no position to exercise his authority even over the full extent of his 
legitimate jurisdiction!” in Greater Armenia. Without going into further 
details, therefore, the evidence that can be drawn from ecclesiastical ter- 
minology shows a significant early correspondence with a Syriac, rather 
than a Greek milieu, and once again does not support a date before the 
VIIth century for the presence of monasticism in any strict sense.. 

If we now turn to the sources on which studies of early Armenian 
monasticism have been based, the so-called History of Taron is proba- 
bly the most egregious example, but if we omit obviously later sources 
describing a situation different from the one concerning us here, some of 
the presumably contemporary material available also requires further re- 
examination. The Yacaxapatum cark' or Occasional Homilies, of which 
the twenty-third and last deals extensively with monasticism, has been 
traditionally attributed to saint Gregory the Illuminator, but not only has 
the authenticity of this last homily been challenged, but its citation of 
one of the canons of the Council of Chalcedon dates it considerably 
later. J.-P. Mahé further noted that its citation of the Armenian version 
of the Hermes Trismegistos cannot antedate the VIth century!^^. Equally 


7? ACO IV.ii, p. 187, “Tois 0£o0QuAgotátoic Kai OeocesBeotátos ériokónoic kai 
npeoButépoic kai &pyiwavdpitatc xoig obot KATY rüocav thv "Apuevíav tis óp0086- 
Cov à yiac £xkATotagc IIpóxAog Ev kvpio yaipetv” Cf. Garsoïan (1999), p. 87-88. 

123 Ibid., p. 58-60, 62-65, 119-121. See above p. 184, for the contemporary subdivi- 
sions of Armenia. 

124 Y: Hac‘uni (1930); Maksoudian (1982), p. 508-509; who estimates that the work 
could not have been written before the early part of the Vth century. see also R. Young's 
unpublished paper which she had the kindness to make available to me; and in which she 
opts for a probable late Vth early VIth century date, p. 10. The presumed Gregorian 
authorship is readily dismissed by Thomson (2001), p. 16 n. 29, who rightly observes that 
“The attribution of these homilies to Gregory is fanciful since they were composed in 
Armenian"; Mahé (2000), p. 22 and n. 76, identifies this work as *un pseudépigraphe du 
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doubtful is the treatise, Yatags mianjanc * attributed to Elise, which may 
be a version of Philo’s De vita contemplativa concerning the Therapeu- 
tae, and may again date from the VIIth century!” In the case of the dis- 
puted dates of some of the narrative sources, the most notorious of 
which is unquestionably the History of Armenia of Movses Xorenac‘1, 
their information concerning the early period must necessarily remain 


unreliable until the vexata quaestio of their chronological position can 


finally be resolved, as has been done for Ps. Yovhannés Mamikonean!”*. 


The early Armenian narrative sources whose dating, and consequently 
contemporary testimony, seem to be reasonably relevant and trustworthy 
for the period of the IVth to the VIIth centuries, are well known. For 
the earliest period: Koriwn's mid Vth century Life of Mastoc', the 
Agat'angelos Cycle in its many versions, though it may have been 
reworked in the VIth century!’’, the late Vth century Epic Histories; 
the History of Armenia and the Letter to Vahan Mamikonean of Lazar 
P'arpec'i at the very end of the same century, and Elise’s History of 
Vardan and the Armenian war. For the VIIth century, we have the 
History of the Pseudo-Sebéos and with considerable precautions, the 


VIS siècle” on the basis of its citation of the Armenian version of Hermes Trismegistos 
which cannot be dated earlier. The elaborate monastic hierarchy comprising both a “‘spir- 
itual leader" [arajnord| and a separate "superior"or “overseer” [verakac'u], whose 
duties *require that he manage the brotherhood and mediate between the monks and their 
leader" and “directly under the superior in the vank''s chain of command is the *man- 
ager" [tntesn] ‘who is reckoned ... steward [matakarar]', etc." Young (s.d.), p. 11-17, is 
characteristic of a developed monasticism of whch we can find no trace in Armenia 
before VIIth century at the earliest Furthermore, he insistance on stability and the severe 
punishment mandated for a brother who breaks the injunction of the Chalcedonian canon 
that, “a brother will not be able to go out where he wishes, without the will of the supe- 
rior and the brotherhood” Ibid., p. 13-14, 15-16, run directly counter to all the evidence 
we have of the peripatetic nature of Early Amenian asceticism, and to the canons speci- 
fying the times when hermits might leave and return to their dwellings, or seek shelter 
outside. See below. p. 210-214 and n. 166. 

125 E?-M. For the attribution of this work to various authors of the same name, see 
Mahé (2000), p. 103-104 and n. 388; Mardirossian (2004), p. 15, n. 31. Outtier, E?-M 
trans. (1997), p. 97, dates it on stylistic grounds in the second half of the Vth century, that 
is as belonging to a period preceding the so-called Hellenophile school, whose own date, 
however, remains disputed. However, Idem p. 101, he further notes that M.E. Lucchesi 
called his attention to the parallels with the De vita contemplativa, and adds, “Ces rap- 
prochements sont incontestables pour la premiére partie de l'Exhortation. On peut alors 
concevoir celle-ci comme une réaction chrétienne à la publication de la version arméni- 
enne d'un traité de Philon" and admits that the work's date remains uncertain. 

26 The majority of western scholars place Xorenac‘i’s History in the latter part of the 
VIIIth century. See, most recently, Garsoïan (2003-2004), as such, his information is nei- 
ther contemporary nor altogether reliable for the earlier period and I have deliberately 
omitted references to it. See above p. 189 and n. 50 for the dating of Ps. Yovhannes. 

77 Adontz (1970), p. 254-258. 
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History of the Albanians'^*. To these should be added the List of Armen- 
ian Monasteries in Jerusalem attributed to Anastas vartabed and some 
episcopal Letters, all but one preserved in the Book of Letters (Girk' 
Tito)”. 

Even here, care must be taken to analyse correctly the semantic 
content of the technical vocabulary used by the authors to describe 
“monastic” institutions and its context, since some passages have been 
taken as evidence for the early appearance of a developed, sedentary 
stage of monasticism, though such interpretations seem questionable on 
further examination. For example, both Koriwn and Lazar P‘arpec‘i 
speak of foundations over the tombs of Saints Sahak and Mastoc', 
respectively at A&ti8at and OSakan!*°. Koriwn merely says that Maš- 
toc*'s disciples Yovsep' and T'adik, whom he calls a “prudent and pious 
man”, together with “brothers” were appointed to the “service” of the 
saint, while in the case of Sahak, nothing was set up a the tomb, but that 
all came there once a year in his memory!*!. Writing approximately half 
a century later, Lazar P‘arpec‘i is considerably more prolix in the case of 
Saint Sahak: 


Taking the saint’s precious relics, with a host of priests [k'ahanayic'] and 
notables [azatac‘| they brought them to then province of Tarawn, to his on 
native village called AStiSat. There they constructed the saint's tomb ... 
They founded at the spot a monastery [vank'] for a large number of minis- 
ters [pastoneic '], providing liberally for the comfort of the increased broth- 
erhood [efbayrut‘eann]. They established at that place annual gatherings 
with a great crowd of people, when at the appropriate time in vast throngs 
the nobility and priesthood ... would enthusiastically assemble to celebrate 
the appointed [feast] day. They gained many cures, ... and with joyful 
heart would return each to his own dwelling!??. 


128 Aa, BP, EP, E, S,K-MD. See above n. 57, for the compilatory nature of this last 
work and it probable date. 

7? Anastas, vardapet, GT‘.as indicated ad loc. 

130 K, xxiv.xxvi, p 96, LP‘, Lxviii, p. 37-38 = EP'-T, p. 73. 

54 K. XXVI, p. 94, 96, are ubl uppnil p h Å fuu hh inidupbni p gdupüfh ne 
QUI fr gymun li puipbujurinoli Guhinbpá Egpupp, ue Hp un LI FI uppnh h hunu Uumnodny 
hupgk hh" ; XXIV, p. 88, *Alininuunii muni upuxinolib fyli [py npn yj fuuenp fhi 
Cphifnu win Guru sty, wjp untpp li puphuusumob, NE h Supoli Guuniguiil hi C li 
yopfiuucop [fount h JEpruuy funn busy, ab binbr [i pu pub sfr ph quunbru fili: Npny 
li se LE ufr uif inidupb nif p inj mu buhi’ qunyh [fount inoliuiuüpkh : ” 

EP‘, Ixvii, p. 37-38, “(png unbwy quits ufr lis fui prs uppnji, puqûn fð budp 
perth jh Un firunn. li uii lugübw guriguinuipuli uppnjir eens dote Chdinu aoa 
upummg h Guighuin unu bgpuypnr]obubh . d nymfu inu plin pro tye bos ur fuwipuinpipnp 
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It has been argued that these are incipient or proto-monasteries. How- 
ever, in the face of the vague references to “brothers” and "ministers", 
whom Koriwn specifically identifies with the disciples of the saint dele- 
gated to his service [spasawor], the total absence of any of the terms 
normally rendered “monks”! and of the general sense of the term vank‘ 
in this period, the impression given in both cases is of an indefinite num- 
ber of attendants, religious or not, possibly forming some sort of confra- 
ternity, whose main purpose was to attend to the wants of pilgrims come 
from afar in order to participate in the commemorative services at the 
tomb of the saint. 

Particularly noted is the reference in Lazar P'arpec*i's Letter to Vahan 
Mamikonean to the vank' of the cathedral at VatarSapat of which he 
accepted the care or supervision (xnamac 'er) and his complaints of the 
slander of “jealous men" [C'aranaxanj mardkan] against whom he sought 
to defend himself to his patron!**. Elsewhere in the Letter, Lazar speaks 
again of *Lazar's vank” and of the “monkdom” [abeteank'] who slan- 
dered him!*°. Here once more the possibility of a proto-monastery pre- 
sents itself at first, but once again does not seem to fit the circum- 
stances!*°, Interestingly, Lazar does not use the customary terminology 
for his enemies, but resorts to the unusual Syriac term abetay, which is 
not used by any of the contemporary sources with a single exception in 
the Epic Histories'*’. Even more curious is his comment “Would then the 
monkdom of Armenia not deserve tears of lamentations and great mourn- 
ing that such inanities were spread abroad", which begins startlingly like 
a gloss on the Syriac term abila “weeper, mourner’’!** He further refers 


pugènefobuip Cwuinuinty fihi h inken Sh, np [ur duiuinulif purqduüpn[u d nymf pop 
lun: [lp lı puni oginuljuim]d hihu wnn Î nfo hebu ses pukk hh se lı nipu fuu fig 
upnfiL uniri fili h puni heh [i pui pub sfr pr: = LP-T, p. 73. 

133 Norehad in his translation of Koriwn, xnxvi, p. 94 = K-N, p. 50 ) speaks of “the 
assembled monks", but the reading of the text is “the assembled saints,[uübinuyhi uppni p 
h Ô fuu fili inidupb nid p]", see above n. 131. 

it Pp Ep. p. 186, “Gubbqbuy übóp [i mumnumi [d kubi d mubuy du poupe fihi ws 
dpt fubududty qubghh" LP°-T, p. 248, whose translation differs slightly from 
mine; Idem * “émpuinufumbrà ĝu phub”. 

x Idem, p. 195, “Q uupuy i| wii p” = LP'-T, p. 257. LP", p. 190, “wi ply bush p 
2upng”, cf. 200, 202 = LP*-T, p. 252, who translates here "monk", cf. Idem, p. 269. 

136 Mahé (2000), p. 18-22 

137 EP‘-T, p. 269. 

138 LP, Ep. Up 190 * ‘CL gl hi mpgbop mphqbubu 2uyjny undi ny pag eee oe, 
l pugni ugnj^ = EP", p. 252. For abilé “mourners”, see Aphraat, Dem. xiv, “He is the 
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to his slanderers as “foolish and insignificant men”!*’. The Akit* whom 
he cites as a witness in his own defense and who comes “from the vank‘ 
of Gardman”’ is also described merely as “a man" [ayr mi] with no sug- 
gestion that he was anything but an ordinary layman!*®. 

Lazar boasts of his own renown in the churches, martyria, and “places 
of holy learning [tetik vardapetarank']", but does not mention any place 
that might be identified as a monastic community!*!. In his description 
of the rebuilding of the cathedral at VatarSapat by Vahan Mamikonean, 
Lazar notes the martyria of the virgin saints but mentions no other build- 
ing besides the church itself. On the contrary he speaks of “the vank‘ of 
the holy cathedral", as though they formed a single complex!^. Conse- 
quently, what is presented here seems to be a group of men attached to 
the service of the cathedral, possibly religious — as would be western 
canons — or even laymen, perhaps joined together by a covenant or uxt 
but not forming a separate ccenobial monastic community!^. 


joy-giving wine/ of which mourners drink and their pains are forgotten"; Murray (1975), 
p. 165 and n. 7. Mahé (2000), p. 17 translates “moines pénitents”. 

I9 EP. Ep., p. 186, P àhnli wh fun lı [uj puun iDuiping ^ = LP'-T, p. 248. 

HU EP. Ep., p. 196, "... h yfunth guju phulbu phi PH fu, ui usb pugni ui of 


Ul hfe winch, np biku a Qed Ju .. = EP” -T, p. 258. See below 
n. 142. 
PH EP, Ep., p. 153; “sd gunpui igfunni[d fii publ [rib] [i uumnmih lı gfunnib 


iuiping phd Epgnuuóng upuinmihpuliumh Uunnony ii| Eg fi, lı pupa Bi iua puede hry bs 

sq. I.viii, p. I. os puqu ph q uimuipourup uin, arial ar PT sabot 
ághugghgphly b pri E yf arma = LP'-T, p. 44.; M. Ixxxvi, P. 157, "(qd whut 
nu lı gp upurumurpnuugu h UTIL lp Fibaka hu [ongflth, gn chilimplibu bopogbuy 
dEduuu dun >» phan fð kup gébuugbuy gnpò bhu ful bog bs fifeping...: b. h inbfhu i| huju- 
pub eA gnu rou bw f= LP-T, p. 217. EP’, Ep., p. 186,” g£Znpulpuu] lı quon 
in lap h Gap puquph, apa win In untcpp Gung ft Elfntgh, i| uio pu" = LP'-T, 
p. 248; p. 195, “gdubu umpp lnu[óngphlj h^ = EP-T, p. 257. Nor could any “monastery” 
have been built “two hundred years ago" as Lazar claims, Ep., p. 196, "jbplibnlup wat 
[ibn Jubrnpuu ph" = EP'-T, p. 259. It interesting to note that at the end of the VIth cen- 
tury, the future katholikos of Kart'li, Kiwrion is called *vanac' erec of the holy cathedral 
(uppry Guifengflth Jubug knty)” at the time of his consecration by the katholikos 
Movses I, YK, xvi, p. 85 = YK-M, p. 93, a title curiously reminiscent of the *vank' of the 
holy cathedral" and its servants mentioned by Lazar P‘arpec‘1. In Kiwrion’s case, Mak- 
soudian translates the term as, “elder of the rectory”. In the VIIth century, Ps. Sebéos 
also refers to a certain Yovanik as the "vanac' eréc’ of the holy cathedral [iuug Enly 
dal lu] nihil Lh ]". Ps.S, xxxvii, p. 79 = S-T, p. 120. 

* Cf. here the commentary of Mahé (2000), p. 16 on the community surrounding 
St. Sahak L"II s'agit de congrégations liées à un sanctuaire qui lui fournit un lieu de 
réunion.... Astreints à participer activement aux offices et aux cérémonies religieuses, 
leurs membres restent toutefois majoritairement, sinon exclusivement des laics" and the 
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One more problematic example may be relevant here. Speaking of the 
destruction of Saint Nersés’ foundations by king Pap after the patriarch’s 
murder, the Epic Histories cite the existence of kusastans: 

The walled and fortified dwellings-for virgins in the various districts and 
towns ... [built by the patriarch] for them, for the care over their well-kept 
vows ... SO that all those who were faithful or consecrated [hawatacealk ‘| 


virgins might assemble there in fasting and in prayer, and receive their food 
from the world and their own parents!“*. 


In this case definite structures seem to be indicated and the usual inter- 
pretation of this passage has been that of a reference to “convents” 
inhabited by *nuns"!^. But that is not necessarily what is being said. 
The women described here as “consecrated virgins” assemble in these 
places for ascetic practices such as fasts and prayers, but they do not live 
there permanently, nor are they cut off from the world or their families 
from whom they receive their sustenance. The kusastans are specifically 
said to have been built in towns [awans] and their fortifications may 
well have been intended for protection rather than enclosure, since the 
result of their destruction by the king was to reduce the women to 
prostitution. The model which springs to mind, therefore, is less of a 
monastic community than of the “daughters of the covenant” [bndt 
qyàmá] attested by Aphraat for the Syrian world'*’. This is all the more 
likely given the contemporary alternate reading of the fifteenth canon of 
the council of Sahapivan in ms. 659, noted above!“ 

In this connexion, a curious passage in the History of Elise may also 
be relevant. Earlier, he had noted that the Persians had ordered men and 
women living in their own hermitages [menanoc'k'], to change their 
garments for secular dress”! Now, he went on to bewail the fact that at 


similarity to the one created around the Holy Sepulchre in 495. Ibid., p. 17. In, Ibid., 
p. 18-22, he takes the V-VIIth centuries as a period of “transition de l’érémitisme au 
cénobitisme" but he too is of the opinion that “La maison religieuse dirigée par Lazare, 
que l’on n’ose pas encore appeler tout a fait un monastère, n’a pas de règle communau- 
taire comme dans le monachisme ultérieur” (p. 21). 

E BP, V.XXXI, p. 232, “ub pty glinzuuuinuiuli h ULL ELU LU TEL lı purutu juuubu 

qyniynifð huhi: . -gh np drin lmuuhip lı TTT bu p [jc te prd aS I 

45 See BP- G, p. 540, s.n. “kusastan”. 

146 Idem. 

147 Vööbus (1958), p. 98 sq. 197-207; Murray (1975) p. 14. 

148 See above p. 195-197. 

149 E, i1, p. 52, “upp lı hubu; p, nj phuulibu Lh h ifs pui pubshup übliulingu ihn[ubugbh 
géuingbpá [i phu pum fou pulju lupigug^ = E-T, p. 103 
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the time of the Sasanian occupation of Armenia, the wives of the Persian 
guardsmen or p‘uStipan had the audacity to tear off the garments of the 
"faithful" or consecrated women [hawatawor kananc'n], an action which 
would patently have been impossible had these women lived in enclosed, 
isolated communities?, The very fact that these men and women wore 
identifying garments distinguishing them from the rest of the population, 
implies their presence in secular society and their similarity to the Syrian 
bnay and bnät qyàmà who likewise wore identifying dress'^!. 

Whatever the actual practices of these few enigmatic examples, they 
seem to have constituted rare exceptions rather than the rule. The evi- 
dence of the contemporary Vth century Armenian sources concerning 
the overwhelming majority of the solitaries and identifying them as 
mianjank or vanakank', is internally coherent and altogether devoid of 
any suggestion of organized stability. The *monastic" vocabulary may 
seem familiar but not its setting which is altogether eremitical. 

From the very beginning, the characteristic pattern for holy men places 
them in isolation and stresses the abandonment of stable dwellings. The 
first model for this ascetic withdrawal from established communities is 
given by Saint Gregory according to Agat‘angetos: 

He himself at frequent intervals went out to the deserted mountains where he 
made himself an example. He took various pupils from each menastan and 
went to live in the mountains in solitude; in grottoes and caverns: they made 
herbs their daily food. Thus they gave themselves over to mortifications, ... ... 
With the same spiritual practices he passed many days in desert places at 
the source of the Euphrates river, dwelling in grottoes and caverns in the 


ground and on the summit of mountains, taking as an example the great 
Elijah or the blessed baptist ...!?? 


until he finally withdrew to the cave of Mane, where he died according 
to tradition. Aristakés, his younger son and successor as patiarch, 


150 


E, iii, p. 65, quinghkguh l hu luu p ilis huj ghi .. . ujunnuink géubbpèu 
utu np fut” = E-T, p. 115 

151 Vööbus (1958), I, p. 206. 

P? Aa §846, p. 380, “he hé ph phy dudutulu duwĝmbuhu juhuu jhphhu kjuhtp, 
ntm lı fi phut [nd whadu ph þul opt fru gacqubEp: Unbw gnĝuhu nüulu pursue hE 
wub jhepupubsfup luin ung Ep]d bw], [Fninulibun, NU unpuiünin, 
wtp [o bur qubàfhu innu, ao = .Aa-T, p. 381. Aa. $848, p. 382, “CL bu hi 
&ngblipoli mpnLkun fihi Cubibuj EN LIU puugnidu jubuujunn inbaphu, puoi Cif pun lois 
wnbu übóp iuipiupl hh Cqfuuih, lı lud ghpulibu gûl pn shli S = Aa-T, 
p. 383; cf. $839, p. 392-393. 

153 Aa $861-862, p. 396 = p. 397. However, Thomson Aa, p. xxxiii notes that this por- 
trait of Gregory is modeled on Koriwn's portrait of MaStoc* for which see below p. 212 
and n. 159. Gregory's last years and death, omitted in Aa, are detailed in Vk, p. 275-300. 
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followed his father’s example, “dwelling in the desert in his own 
hermitage!*. 

The saintly Daniel of Taron, who was deemed worthy of the patriar- 
chal throne in the absence of a Gregorid candidate, normally lived: 


in uninhabited mountains ... He [had] only a single garment of skins and 
wore sandals; his food was the root of plants ....And when he came down 
from the desert to inhabited places to do the work of God, ... he often 
[came] to ... an exiguous little valley in a small wood of ash trees .... 
And on this spot was the place of St. Daniel’s cell, the cave that he had 
made his dwelling, and from this spot he carried out the purpose of his 
visitation!>, 


Daniel’s Greek disciple Epiphanius/Epip‘an lived atop a mountain 
called: “The Throne of Anahit" 


He had been nurtured from childhood in the desert“. And after the death of 
the great high-priest Nersés, he went and dwelt in the desert of Great 
Cop'k' at a place called Mambre on the river named MamuSet. And he 
dwelt in rocky caves, and he was constantly with the wild beasts of the 
desert, and bears and pards gathered to him. And he was constantly in the 
desert... ^? 


His Syrian colleague Satita, was also 


a religious desert dweller living-in-the-mountains [kroónawor anapatawor |. 
... He lived on the mountain Arewc [Lion] ... ... From his childhood, he 
had been entirely nurtured in the desert and had eaten grass with the 
anchorites-in-the-desert [anapatawork']. And after the death of Saint Nerses 
he went ... and dwelt among lions,,, and wild beasts were the companions 
of his life through all the days of his life as he wandered in the desert!>’. 


d Aa $861, p. 394 *... quncpp Upuinulifu phulibwui erty wif, pop dbbruin- 
puunuki fihi.” = p. 395. 

s BP, IIL.xiv, P: 48-49, “Bt phil [o fit [y hun pbb hyli qulidupah Éphhu, see 
U fur Lutin bpd iur liii nifi pini ww bp pwns, lı hEpulacp Ip mpun p pus Jing TT 
qnpd uid erty wing h Jiu | Jubtp i| uui qnpony Uuunnodny ... h gnpqu Òònpòn puly fis h 
umlju whununuh hh h ugnun unu puli “des Sub inking In unpu hujbutip fuglub 
uppnhu "uihil ih. In ipupunihinp wri poy phulhnfo fui. lı jury inlaqn 9 iig[ununnpni[d hili 
wub] Euh hunnuptp: " = BP-G, p. 87. 

He BP, V.xxvll, p. 225. "o. LI h ĝulilhn fð ktk ulibui In Jubuuunnfi: b. [bin 
duni shop pub muplan fi puff bhi poukbque bu fp ob mifi jumliquinfihi, 
op bash iibi inbipon ql U uüppt, h [Epu glinnjhi' np wbncubbuy Imsh U udm»kg: b. In 
phubbuy fr puipiuii&uinu, lı Cwhuwywgappbuy In [iu iui uiu uiupuninp, lı d nym by fis um 
hu up) p lı fr p: ” = BP-G, p. 206. 

d BP, V.XXV-XXVI1, p. 223-224, “Upp pli. lpoliunp.p wo wy wrt Lf p dhilis gén 
hunk fiir h bpp, whi shad Gug[unmi ... k hunts [Uno hphüb: …. … hh 
iunio hl [pt ulibui In udul erty wun, lı pin wy wren þjonnubupuly "a 
In: b. [Tin Cwhquin buhi uppnl vU bpupup ghiug enun... l phubEp h ols un[iónig ... GL 
guguk p hi hEbuy bonpy npu, dhilis tp luu quibu wun ubl ph II LL lbi 
[py :” = BP-G, p. 205-206. 
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At a later date, the brother of a bishop named P'awstos was said to have 
been: 


A wonderous mountain dweller [/ea?nakan] of the religious solitary- 
desert-anchorites [kronazgeac' menakeac' anapatakeac' learnakan] ... 
He wandered in the desert and the mountains dressed in skins and eating 
grass until the day of his [eternal] rest!>®. 


Early in his career, Saint Mastoc', after having worked in the royal 
chancellery: 


joined the crusading legion of Christ, and soon entered the monastic order 
[miaynakec'akan karg]. He experienced many kinds of hardships, ... He 
subjected himself to all types of spiritual discipline — solitude, mountain 
dwelling, hunger, thirst and living on herbs, in dark cells, clad in sackcloth 
with the floor as his bed!>”. 


An almost identical, even if more elaborate, account is given in the 
History of Lazar P'arpec'i, who substitutes karg vanakanut'ean for 
Koriwn's miaynakec'akan gund, thereby demonstrating the synony- 
mous character of this vocabulary and of its content: 


He became desirous of the monastic order [karg vanakanut'ean ]. He went 
to the monastery [vank'] of a large group of brothers [e/barc'] and receiv- 
ing the monastic habit [zkerparans vanakanut'ean] became outstanding 
and renowned in every way. He abstained from all worldly cares and 
earthly preoccupations ...; turning to the eremitic life [anapatakan kron] 

. He lived in the desert in various caves and a severely ascetic way of 
life, with many other holy men of religion [kronawor] and prayer-loving 
brothers ...!9? 


Lazar P'arpec'i speaks admiringly of the noble lord Atan Arcruni who 
lived in deserts with select men ‘“in rigorous asceticism” [i €gnut‘iwns 


138 BP, VI.vi, p. 268-269, “Bt In Egpup of Purumbiu] Fu fuljnuynup, lpoliuggbuig 
Ofbul buy why win bug jfurnbtwhut u push sy fi: T€ tp uu quiliuupuninu Duylu uki- 
qkpà bwpuhunnp fh pep hish jop Gubgunbut [npn]: " = BP-G, p. 235 

d K, lv, p. 38, “Bt Gur&bui] cmuuinughr' h [um sul fips inii Ppfumnuf fuunbEp, lı 
A i| uii] url fi l D fu pul bg ul wis lup dunt: Pun lı wyf wyf [pinuh bgn- 

. hptp.. . ui. binh hpp m. [db dp &nghnpuigh quid winbuy Of hiuninpne [d kuli, 
inimi n puqgp lı ÒmpuLny lı oo u pl juu whjnu fig, 
[umpughiugghbum b gk pwd wilngh = K-N, p. 27. 

Im LP‘, Lx, p. [3 “ … fou ubnpfil E hupah fuk luton [d buhi’ Epfou) h 
[ubu Or fð kuli Lunam lı [hrlpu bu gh Epuw put | wbuhjubin [d buhi’ Ihikp phunfip 
quiübliuhh l Fpl h. mud unl pur E hw ph uyfuupéunpou Eplpuinp gpuiduilig. Uuu 
peter corre ly [polu tinfubuy .. e.d lup quii unnu h pugni bu pupubduiwg, 
dhour anu phim [kuip lı ouais il wp]. p, pugni lı wy) unipp [upnp ļhpoburnpop 
lı wjofwukp Egpupp” = LP" -T, p. 47. 
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mecamecs].!?! And he relates his own experience in his Letter to Vahan 
Mamikonean: 


Going to Siwnik', I lived there two years, spending the winters in a cave, 
with a man named Moses, famous ... for his piety. But the site was cramped. 
In the summer, because of the terrible heat of the place ...!9? 


The pattern of life depicted remains immutable and in no way compatible 
with any form of cœnobial system. 

To be sure, Saint Daniel's disciples are said to have filled the regions 
to which they were sent with vank‘s, but the detailed description of the 
community surrounding another of their colleagues, Gind of Taron, once 
again leaves little doubt as to the clearly impermanent character of these 
foundations: 


[Gind] was the head of the religious/mourners [abefayic'] and the spiritual- 
teacher of hermits [vardapet mianjanc']|, the spiritual leader of solitaries 
[arajnord menakec'ac'], the overseer of solitary-communities [verakac ‘u 
vanerayc'], the teacher of all anchorites-living-in-the-desert [usuc ic^ ana- 
pataworac'], and the supervisor of all those who had renounced the world 
for the love of God. They lived in the desert, in inaccessible rock-hewn 
caverns, or in caves in the ground; having but one garment [and] going 
barefoot, they were abstemious, eating herbs, vegetables and roots. They 
wandered about like wild beasts in the mountains, covered with skins, 
hides and goatskins, bearing want, suffering, and anguish, straying in the 
desert in cold and in heat, in hunger and in thirst for the love of God ... 
Like flocks of birds they dwelt in the clefts of the rock, in stone caves, with 
nothing, possessing nothing, sparing themselves nothing, and giving no 
care to their bodies ...and they wandered in many heathen places ... and 
turned back many strayers... And St Gind filled all the deserts with soli- 
taries [menakk'] and all the inhabited places with communities [vank'] and 
in the world he corrected and set down many regulations for mankind ... 
But for his own lot [Gind] took as a dwelling place the desert from which 
spring the sources of the Ep'rat river. He lived in a cleft of the rocks where 
the earlier dwelling of the first Grigor had been ... and then great anapata- 
wor Gind dwelt in the same cleft. ... And St Trdat lived in the district of 
Taron where he had built his brotherhood [etbarc‘]!*3. 


161 EP, Liv, p. 5“hbgbuj jy unnu py upu prin fire h ághni [nhu ülówuülLoóu" = 
LP*-T, p. 38, 

is LP", Ep. pP. 187, “b po buy fi Uh! hEgh win wou Eplnu, gàdbnh h pupuyph, 
wn unl Ofna Lasulbyny Quin lpoliunpni[d hihu, npn. wun In U niutu, lı 
in lap uliànilj. lı quiduinbi, juuya ino[d ny inben, = LP'-T, P. 250. 

165 BP, VLxvi, P. 274-276, "[Gind] In ig ni[u wpbquyf, lı i| u pinu Gun Ohwhdwhg, lı 
mnu npn üblulibgug, lı i[Epuilpug ni fuk pug, lı nuniy fig wÒ bhu jli wh wy eng, 
lı inbunis ubhibg nc npp üfnuliguid if uui uhpnh Uumnnony put fu po Sb hi übliibw], h 
pty wine plot Guy, h pupubèu mÒ puy buj, p Jupu lı h pupuèbpuu Ephph, lı dfu- 
Lushin kd p pnlpughiug p gun bu p funnubupul p jw pun p up oul en p, yoptis 
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The numerous foundations of the peripatetic MaStoc‘ appear to have 
been of similar type: 


he established many and countless groups of monks [vanakanac ‘| in inhab- 
ited as well as in uninhabited places, countless groups in lowlands, in 
mountains, in caves and enclosed places. From time to time he showed 
himself as an example to them. From all the hermitages [menastank'] he 
took with him a few pupils to retire to the mountains and live in caves. 
They secluded themselves in caverns and ended the day by receiving their 
daily nourishment from herbs!™. 


Obviously, none of these communities were in any sense permanent. No 
specific buildings are mentioned as against mountain tops and caves. 
There is no reference to a uniform rule uniting and governing these com- 
munities!?. They evidently could be entered and left at will, as Lazar 
P‘arpec‘i was to do after his two year’s sojourn in Siwnik‘!®. So deeply 


inuipuilnzubu[p, jubuuunnji dnpnphupp, h gnum h mo], h P™'19 lh Ou pi [uuh ufpnjli 
Uumnony: sae goptiu Epudn] pf nohing pub hi un pul h OU ffhoug, h unpu 
fi pu unbwy i[ féwl phuilini[d buli niil pn qu bay uini, nuin] p[ub mq Louth uljnih p Ciipunn 
gbunn hr: Ult plush buoy py Our f hough, ni quiruu ni hukuki ph hi ted Œphqnph 
p. 239-240. See also BP, V.xxvii, p. 226 = BP-G, p. 207 and below p. 215-216 for 
Epip'an's foundation at Mambre. 

For the startling similarity of these practices to those described in works attributed to 
Ephraem Syrus and other early Syriac writers, see Mathews (2005), p. 151-168. 

164 K, XXII, p. 80, “Bx qupèbuy pugni lı miku dup inidiu fob ly h bu 
lı jubykhu, quan ljubi lı pEnbuhuhu, mhm Liu d n unu lı m pyb juluki phubbqnbuy 
Onin Oulu[uh[d kykuy:” = K-N, p. 45. Norehad gives “cloisters” for argelakank’, 
loc.cit., but this is a clear anachronism. 

165 The rules given by Gind were “for mankind” in general and not specifically for his 
community, see above p. 213, as were the “righteous regulations” left “in these districts” 
by his colleague Epip'an on his departure. There is no trace of the elaborate pattern of the 
Basilian Rules, which are not attested as being in use in Armenia until centuries later, See 
above p. 183 and n. 22. 

166 See above p. 213. It is worth noting here that canon xxxiv in the VIth century col- 
lection attributed to Nerses and MerSapuh specifies that, ““covenanters (uxtawork') who 
dwell in the desert (anapat) must return home before sundown and go out at sunrise” and 
that, “solitaries (monazunk' ) and the children/inmates of a vank'(vanac' mankunk^) dare 
not stay anywhere but in a vank‘, or if there be no vank‘, they should go to the house of 
the senior priest (awag eréc^)", making it evident that even then the solitaries entered and 
left their dwellings at will and were in no sense cloistered. KH, I, p. 489-490 (= M, 
canons 33-34, p. 276 ). 
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rooted was this type of eremitic community, that it survived even in much 
later times. Thus, early in the Xth century, more than a generation after 
Mariam Bagratuni’s great monastic foundations at Sewan, the katholikos 
John the Historian found on Mount Sepuh, a community identical with 
those familiar to Vth century sources: 


in the glens and the fastness of the caves ... people [were] living, celibates 
as well as hermits, who wore the cilice and lay on the ground. They wore 
no shoes and were poorly fed; as disciples of righteousness and descen- 
dants of virtue they spent their time in continuous prayer, and supplicatory 
implorations. The latter did not live together in one place, but were scat- 
tered along the foot of the mountain, where their living quarters are to be 
found. Everyone provided for his own physical necessities by toilsome 
sweat! 


As against the stability which would characterize coenobial founda- 
tions, the ascetics described in the early texts were dedicated not only to 
an eremitic life, but to one of almost constant movement. Saint Daniel's 
journeys were miraculously assisted: 


He walked with his shoes over the water of rivers and neither wetted them 
nor took them off. And in wintertime, when a great thickness of snow was 
piled on the wintry mountains, and he wished to cross somewhere over 
such mountains at such a time because of the needs of a journey some- 
where, the snow suddently became black earth before him. And if he 
wished to go to some distant place, he sped effortlessly on like lightening 
as though he were flying, and immediately found himself where he wished 
to be 9" 


His disciple Salita seems to have had the same gift for walking dryshod 
over water as he wandered in the desert'®. Less miraculously, Daniel's 
other disciples ranged far and wide over the neighbouring lands. Epip'an 
may have settled *numerous solitary brothers [efbark' miabans] of one 


167 YK, lv, p. 359 "Shu uil] h ònpònpu lı quiünipu puipinliàunui pl Guy upu 
Yuiumlpobu, foupungbuggbwumu, iban [uin hu, pnljughiugu, [unonpmiómyulu. üyinuinntlis 
quipo[du l ub pron fr TE LL uyuhipun p impu p fuunulng, lı ólnmlmnp unu phim 
[0 uhi: b. un pu no (Pipi dfnufunen h dfruu fiki plrul Eu p, LUI] guli lı ghp LU TT mnnpninni] 
peppirh qukuy qujwbu, app hi paugiurofuunn ppinüp p bpyng [ngu pulisprpop qüupipinp 
upbinu. duping ifówplL hi: " = YK-M, p. 199. Further study of the interim period of the 
VIIIth and most of the IXth centuries obviously remains a sine qua non. 

HOB BP, III. XIV, p. 48, “Uu lı ljo»ljo.p puij[b[njhu gun pp h |Epuj Impy young, lı ns 
[fiu fits. lı nó Gul Lu è b. fcc Abb ru ph nyu sop Jun leigh iu bw gübónv[d ih 
peperigh yusplypup phu p dipu; phy mjbuhuh duduwa [ly mpbp bpw f 
wy fin buy wi pcp, put mdop ti afuhh guiduip up, i [Ht p mnu f) fi bnpu: b. jj ljuübp 
D LR Epfouy fr inb, pepe nee win iunuibp : " — BP-G, p. 87. 

? BP, V.xxvik, p. 224- BP-G, p. 206 
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mind and one faith mountain-dwellers, ascetics and hermits [/earnakank', 
Cenawork' mianjunk'] at his hermitage of Mambre, and set an elder or 
priest [eréc] as their head, but leaving them behind,” he went forth to 
the land of the Greeks taking with him some five hundred disciples 
who were mianjunk', learnakank' and anapatakank‘'’®. Maëtoc‘ him- 
self traveled almost constantly, taking his disciples on his various jour- 
neys throughout Caucasia and sending them abroad from Edessa in 
Mesopotamia to Constantinople!”!. 

Without extending the list of these examples any further, the over- 
whelming majority of the groups depicted in the contemporary Vth cen- 
tury Armenian sources demonstrates beyond any reasonable doubt that 
the vocabulary they use may not be interpreted in the sense of stable 
cœnobial communities, Basilian or other. At most, in a few cases an 
argument may perhaps be made for the presence of agglomerations of 
the /aura type supervised by an elder or protos, but in which each par- 
ticipant lived separately in a cave or cell and met only on certain occa- 
sions to celebrate the liturgy!’*. The references to “concecrated virgins” 
or “children of the covenant" and the common use of the word uxt, in its 
sense of “pact, covenant" and not merely “oath”, seem to suggest a link 
to Syrian models and institutions such as the *sons and daughters of the 
covenant [bnay or bnät qyàmàá]" ^. Similar parallel cases are provided 
by the Syrian “traveling monks" and anchorites living together in groups 
noted by Védbus!”*. Such models are especially likely in the light of our 


170 BP, V xxvii-xxviii, p. 226-227 = BP-G, p. 207. For Cyril of Skythopolis’ account 
of disciples around an ascetic master such as saint Euthymios in Palestine, see below n. 
206; also Canivet (1977), p. 49-50, 212, who notes that such gatherings did not imply a 
monastic foundation; see also then next note. 

VU! K passim. Guillaumont (1979), p. 224 also notes that “le prototype du moine est le 
patriarche Abraham, à qui Dieu a dit: ‘Quitte ton pays, ta famille, la maison de ton père 
et va vers le pays que je te montrerai. ... le moine devient un pélerin, un perpétuel 
voyageur: et ainsi est né le monachisme errant, qui s'est beaucoup développé en Syrie." 

172 See for instance BP, V.xxviii, p. 228-230 = BP-G, p. 208-209, for the case of the 
"austere brother" who attended the liturgy performed by priest at the martyrium, but 
after his miraculous vision, dug himself a pit where he remained for the rest of his life. 
Canivet (1977), p. 212-213, also observed in the case of Syrian monasticism that an 
agglomeration of individual cells surrounded by a * mur de clóture" began to appear in the 
IVth century, but that despite the gradual addition of various buildings such as churches, 
workshops meeting rooms, refectories, or guest houses, “rien ne nous prouve qu'il y ait 
eu un dortoir pour la communauté. See below nn. 184-185, for the growth of Palestinian 
foundations. 

173 See e.g. Aphraat, Dem. vi, also above p. 196-197. and n. 85-86. 

174 Vööbus (1958), I, p. 222-223; Ibid., (1959) for the testimony of Ephraem; see 
also Pena et al. (1980 and Canivet (1977), p. 210 on the gradual settling of the “ana- 
chorétes qui mènent une vie errante, sans feu ni lieu, ...[mais] ...tót ou tard ils se fixent 
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increasing awareness of the influence of Aphraat and Ephraem on early 
Armenian Christianity! ^. In any case, the critical mass of the contempo- 
rary narratives points to the conclusion that during the IVth,Vth and 
probably the major part of the VIth centuries Armenian ascetic life 
with the possible exception occasional impermanent ascetic groups held 
together by a common covenant or purpose, such as the service of a par- 
ticular shrine or church, displayed primarily an eremetic and peripatetic 
model, rather than one of regularly settled and permanent monastic com- 
munities. 

We have already had the occasion to see that this conclusion is cor- 
roborated by the remaining material already considered. Such archæo- 
logical evidence as we can presently rely on suggests the VIIth or at the 
earliest the latter part of the VIth century as the terminus post quem for 
the construction of monastic complexes as against single church build- 
ings on the Armenian plateau. Similarly, the canons take us no further 
back than the same period, or at any rate to the mid VIth century at the 
earliest, if we accept the canons attributed to the katholikos Nerses II and 
his co-president at the Second Council of Duin of 555, the Mamikonean 
bishop MerSapuh of Taron, with the sole exception of the earlier stratum 
of the xvth and xvith canons of the Council of Sahapivan, which reflects 
the same Syriac correspondences, as are found in the early narrative 
sources. 

Taken in conjunction with the gradual appearance of the title vanic‘ 
eréc’, the titulature occurring in the lists of participants at the Armenian 
councils of the period also provides an indirect index for the eventual 
appearance of monastic foundations. Even though Lazat P‘arpec‘i asserted 
at an unexpectedly early date that not only bishops and honourable 
priests [eric'ank'] but “senior” [awag] vanakank' had met together to 
draft an answer to the Persian letter urging the return of Armenia to the 
Zoroastrian faith in the middle of the Vth century!”°, It is most unlikely 
that the term vanakan had already acquired here the sense of *monk", 


dans des grottes naturelles, ... ils plantent leur tente, fichent leurs cabanes en terre ou 
bâtissent une maison...". 

175 Vööbus (1958), I, p. vi sq. Baker (1968), p. 346-348, on the absence of “monasti- 
cism" in early Syriac texts. As Vóóbus rightly notes Syriac influence was strongest in the 
Armenian southern district of Taron whence came Daniel and his disciple Gind as well as 
Mastoc' himself. See K, iii, p. 36, as well as Garsoïan (1992), p. 61-63, etc. 

176 LP, ILxxiu, p. 44-45," umpp buphuljnujnu p — 5 ujyuninnuidpuli Epfgnch p lı | ubuluk p 
ves el. puphujursun Euflnunuo p lı LUI LIT purty hup lı | wiuljuhio p” = LP*-T, p. 81-82. 
The term awag “senior, elder, superior” does not have the connotation of a particular title 
and Lazar uses it indifferently for secular figures such as the “heads of clans”or tanutér 
and the other “members” sepuh as well as for “priests” k'ahanayk'. Ibid., p. 45 = 82. 
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especially since one of the participants on this occasion was the “won- 
derful and angelic lord Alan", whose eremitic practices have already 
been noted!’’. Elsewhere, Lazar speaks only of the “holy bishops with 
the honourable priests and the clergy [uxt]'’>. Etišē mentions in one case 
the inclusion of" Christian monks [miaynakeac'] living in monasteries 
[vanorays] into the census taken by the Persians!”’, but on the same 
occasion as the one described by Lazar he mentions only of: 

The bishops and many chorepiskopi and honourable priests, and the holy 


Clergy [surb uxt] of the church ... in concert with the greatest princes and 
all the people of the land!®. 


The ambiguous terminology of these minimal references does not pro- 
vide by itself a sufficient basis for the hypothesis that a new monastic as 
against an eremitic order had already made its appearance. It is rather the 
growing use of the title of vanic' erec', especially if it is to be taken in 
the sense of protos rather than “abbot”, which may provide us with a 
guideline leading once again to the period between the second half of the 
VIth and the first decade of the VIIth. century as the one inaugurating a 
transformation in Armenian ascetic life. Finally, this also appears to be the 
period in which the terms erec' and k'ahanay, used interchangeably for a 
priest in Vth century sources, begin to be differentiated with the latter 
being reserved for the secular and presumably married clergy. Conse- 
quently, it may also mark a watershed in the separation of the black and 
white clergies!*!. 

If we now turn to the setting which may have had a bearing on the 
appearance of innovative institutions at the turn of the VIth to the 
VIIth century, the mode and attendant circumstances of the new forms still 
present considerable problems. In addition to the possibility of internal 
motivation spurred by the growing influence of Julianism in Armenia 


17 See above n. 161. 

He LP", IIL.xxix, p. 56, ‘< Umpp Eupfulinujnu p, upuninnuidjuii purty fup lı EhEqtqu- 
luli nuin hi" = EP'-T, p. 96. 

M E, P. 22 “of hub pphomnbbup np phulbuy hi h Jubnpu qu,” = E-T, P. 76: 
Thomson, translates “monks” and “monasteries” here, but he noted the inconsistencies 
of these terms elsewhere in the text. Ibid.n. 12. 

180 E, p. 28," buy fruljnuynu p li pugni prpbupulnujnu p li upuninn juil Enfant p h 
wbybuy nbybu Lushinkpd TIL AP nuni Eblibghgun" = E-T, p. 82 

181 See above p. 201-203 and nn. 110-119 for the gradual apparance of the title vanic' 
erec' and n. 105 for the differentiation of the married priests and the vanakan in the 
Canons attributed to Saint Sahak. In the same period, Ps. Sebéos, xxiv, p. 44 = S-T, p. 97 
interestingly notes that in Kodrik, “a certain presbyter [erec'], who was named Abel, was 
appointed to priestly rank [karg k'ahanayut'ean| in that land [4 Zunununnfhh fh up 
puun [d bu ur jumpzh uil Enty nou h ngulik, np miniti hasty Upl]^ 
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during the VI-VIIth centuries!*’, two further factors need to be considered. 
First is the possibility, that the example of AbdiSoy and his colleagues 
influenced the onset of a transformation in Armenian monasticism around 
the middle of the VIth century. It has already been said that AbdiSoy, 
though a Syrian, played an important rôle in the affairs of contemporary 
Armenia and was present at the second Council of Duin, where he is 
listed alongside the Armenian bishops as a signer of the all important 
covenant!®?, We are told by the Narratio de rebus Armeniae that he was 
an old friend of the co-president of the council, bishop MerSapuh, whose 
southern diocese of Taron was adjacent to the region of AbdiSo’s foun- 
dation of Sarebay just over the border!**. This foundation seems to have 
been sizeable since in addition to AbdiSoy, whom it identifies as a priest, 
the Letter of the Orthodox Syrians further mentions Daniél, Yakob, Etia 
and Yovsep' among its priest and vanic' erec's, whereas only one name 
is associated with the other sites named, and this title first appears in 
connexion with them!? However, another possible source of influence 
also comes to mind. 


132 Tn this connexion, not only the róle of Yovhannes Mayragomec‘i, in the VIIth cen- 
tury, with his interpolation of canonical sources and especially what Mardirossian (2004) 
p. 289-441 esps. 355-399 has called his **monachisation" de l’ Eglise“, but that of extreme 
Monophysitism, or more particularly Julianism, on Armenia during the VIth and VIIth cen- 
turies. would benefit from further investigation. The works of both Timothy Ælurus and 
Philoxenos of Mabbug were said to have been translated into Armenian for or around the 
time of the second Council of Duin of 555, at a time when Armenia officially adopted the 
Monophhysite addition to the Trisagion (see above n. 28 and Garsoïan (1999), p. 144, 
198-199, 204, 212-215. See also in this connexion my forthcoming article" Le vin pur du 
calice dans l'Eglise arménienne“in Etudes augustiniennes. It is my intention to pursue this 
aspect in a further study on Armenia during the "interregnum *of the VI-IXth centuries. 

183 GT‘, p. 201; Garsoïan (1999), p. 478. 

134 Narratio 860-62, p. 34,860 ... [the Julianist] rnpocetéðnoavav tois tov 'Appeviov 
&riokómnoic. 61 Ais Toùto TPOD@IAEIC £yévovto TO Nepoano &mokóno Tapov, ... 
62 SlETEAEOEV ETN TOAAG LETH TOD EtAIpOv AÙTOÙ ’ATTLOW TOD o0pou Oc ATO TAG 
Lapend povis Hv tfjg rAñotov Zacov“, cf. p. 142-150, Garitte’s commentary and the 
localization of Sarebay/Sarbat. Cenobia had of course been known in Syria at an earlier 
date, see Vóóbus (1958), p. 138 sq., Pena et al. (1983), p. 19-26, Escolan (1999) p. 11 
dates"L'apparition du mouvement monastique en Syrie*as against the period of ‘pro- 
tomonachisme' from 360 to 400, but their golden age was in the VIth century, Ibid., p. 29- 
33. Cf. Flusin (1983), p. 116-118; Id. (1992), II, p. 15-46, esp. 34-3. See also the next note. 

185 GT‘, p. 172, 174 = Garsoian (1999), p. 457, 459. The contact of southern Armenia 
with the Syro-Mesopotamian world went back to the very origins of the country's Chris- 
tianity, see Garsoian (1992), p. 61-62, and cœnobia had begun appearing in Syria from 
the [Vth century, Pena et al. (1983), p. 19, “La naissance du cénobitisme se situe en Syrie 
dans la premiere moitié du IV* siècle; il se développe pendant le V* siècle pour arriver à 
sa pleine maturité au siécle suivant Canivet (1977), p. 230,"Les monastéres syriens sont 
bien organisés au V* s. et les services y sont nombreux. ) On the growth of Syrian monas- 
ticism, see also, inter alios Honigman (1952), Pena et al (1980), Bell-Mango (1982). 
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For Christianity in general, Jerusalem was obviousy the holy city par 
excellence. Its spiritual precedence was recognized as early as the sev- 
enth canon of the council of Nicaea, although its status as a patriarchate 
would be delayed by the relatively minor urban status of the city recre- 
ated after Titus’ unforgettable sack!%, As Flusin observes perceptively, 
for an early VIth century author such as Cyril of Skythopolis, 


“Jérusalem et la Palestine forment un espace sacré dans un monde pro- 
fane, ils font figure d’un gigantesque reliquaire rayonnant de sainteté 
Jérusalem l'emporte sur le reste du monde. ...tout se passe comme si 
l'itinéraire du saint commençait à Jérusalem ...Jérusalem est le terme du 
pèlerinage parce qu'elle est la Ville sainte; ...” 187 


Armenia was no exception to this powerful early tradition centered on 
Jerusalem and on the pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The belief that the 
doctrine of Saint Gregory originated in Jerusalem, though obviously 
apocryphal, was already deeply rooted in Armenia by the beginning of 
the VIIth century as is evidenced by the acrimonious correspondence 
between the katholikoi of Armenia and Iberia Abraham I and Kiwrion, 
preserved in the Book of Letters". The presence of Armenian pilgrims 
in the Holy Land is attested by numerous graffiti!” and specifically by 
the reference to a particularly large group of some four hundred in Cyril's 
Life of Euthymios'??. The early presence of Armenians in the Holy City is 
likewise attested by the well known mosaics with Armenian inscriptions 
found there as well as by the translation, probably in the Vth century, of 


Palmer (1990), the preceding note and below n. 213. The importrance of AbdiSo’s activity, 
stressed by the Narratio seems to have been particularly significant in Armenia in the 
realm of doctrine as well. 

186 Acta,, canon vii, p. 42, ’Ene1ôn cvvrügta keknátnke kai rapáóooic dpyaia, 
ote tov £v Ailig ExioKoTOV TLUÜOGOOL EYETO TV dkoAov0íav TS TINS TH 
UNTPOTOAEL OMCOLEVOD TOD OiKEiov AC1M@patoc.”., although the rights of Caesarea, 
the metropolis, were preserved.and Jerusalem’s status as a patriarchate would not become 
official until much later. 

137 Flusin (1983), p. 116-117. As observed by Martin-Hisard (1998), p. 1219 the same 
focus on Jerusalem is found in contemporary Iberia, “Pour la piété géorgienne de cette 
période. Jérusalem occupe une place centrale. C’est sans doute un caractère que d’autres 
chrétientés partagent, mais il est particulièrement accentué dans la chrétienté ibère”. 

188 Garsoïan (1999), p. 322 n. 101 cf. 555, n. 149“for the correction of this passage, 
Cf. GT‘, p. 333-334, 337, 344.347 = Garsoïan (1999), p. 560-561, 563-564, 569-570, 571- 
572. This was also observed by Thomson (1985), p. 83-84. The same claim was made by 
Iberia, as is noted by Martin-Hisard (1998), p. 1219. 

139 Stone (1982); cf Thomson (1967). 

190 CS, 27:8-11, “ovvéBn nAñloc "Apueviov åvõpõv Wosi TETPUKOOIM@V TOV 
dpiôudv ATO THs ayiacs TOAEwWS Eri TOV Topóávnv KATEPYOLLEVOV EKKATVAL EK THC 
Od0D 0£&1à kai TapayevéoOal sic THV Aabpav" = CS-P, p. 22. Cf. Garsoian (2002), 
p. 267 and n. 47. 
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the Jerusalem Lectionary which was adopted by the Armenian Church!”!. 
The presence of Armenians in the Great Laura of Saint Sabas in the 
Palestinian desert has been noted earlier!??, and Anastas vardapet asserts 
in his List of Armenian Monasteries in Jerusalem presumably dating 
from the early VIIth or the end of the VIth century, that he also knew 
of eleven Armenian monasteries in Egypt and Palestine some of which 
he had personally visited!??. Once again it is with Anastas’ List that we 
find ourselves on relatively safe ground in speaking of truly monastic 
foundations. 

Anastas' reputation has not always been of the best. In the opinion 
of Avedis Sanjian who published and translated it, his List was prob- 
ably unreliable though it rested on a core of truth'?^*. Other critics have 
been still harsher!?. A number of their objections are well founded. 
Anastas' claim that there were in Jerusalem itself some seventy Armen- 
ian and Albanian monasteries of which he gives the list is obvious fan- 
tasy. He repeats for the Armenian monasteries in Jerusalem the stan- 
dard tradition attached to many native foundations, namely that they 
had been built by Saint Gregory the Illuminator himself, or at least by 
his descendant Saint Nersés!?°. Nevertheless, as I have argued else- 
where, his knowledge of early Armenian history and prosopography 
is reasonably accurate where it can be controlled!’’. The citation of 
a fragment of his work in the History of the Caucasian Albanians, 
well before the earliest known manuscript of the List, makes a late 
forgery unlikely. Anastas' complaints of the persecutions endured by 
the Armenians in Jerusalem coincide with the period of Chalcedonian 
predominance following the earlier monophysite influence in Palestine 


191 On Armenians in Jerusalem and “The influence of Jerusalem back on Armenia”, 
see also Thomson (1985). On the mosaics, see Der Nersessian (1977), p. 68-71, pls. 44- 
45; Aïak'‘elian (1978), p1-9; Evans (1982), 217-221, pls.1-3. On the lectionary, Renoux 
(1993), p. 132. Cf. Garsoïan (2002), p. 259. 

192 See above p. 185 and n. 28 and below, nn. 212-213. 

ps Sanjian (1969), p. 273 "Up hi Jy inlaphu if ulinpuiyp uny h op Juju pu 
Cafrupnnu, [UE puutgpfu, h fiju fr lı h [Fund Ufhhituluhi if ushinpr yp dub p. fruu 
lı h [Fund [^wpop, l bp omnii Shphpfhw, lı quip uii Lulu Muy buin rin]. gaping gni ni[h 
fmf þul u 5o, p inbubw juu purge üliuini uil] Eph ppt wpuopl.” = p. 218. See pre- 
ceding note for the Armenians present at the Great Laura, some of whom may in fact 
have been from Pers- rather than Roman Armenia. 

194 Sanjian (1969), p. 285-286. 

195 Garsoïan (2002), p. 260 

in Sanjian (1969), p. 212. [r Iu ubi phu if winpun pu Canuugta fi Umpp ] nuu- 
uio[d huj h ihphnfò fih Luyng: i p. 278. See Ibid., p. 268-272 = p. 275-277 for the list. 

197 Garsoïan (2002), p. 261-262. 
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and Jerusalem!’*. Most convincingly of all, Anastas’ information con- 
cerning the difficult situation in which the Armenian monasteries found 
themselves in the late VIth century is corroborated by the Letter to Abas 
of Albania written by the Chalcedonian Patriarch John IV of Jerusalem, 
which must date from 574-575, the year of John’s accession to the patri- 
archate!”. This coincidence between two sources, deriving from diamet- 
rically opposing doctrinal points of view, no longer allows us to disregard 
the List attributed to Anastas or reject the picture he gives of Armenian 
monastic foundations in the Holy City around the end of the VIth cen- 
tury, despite some of its occasionally doubtful aspects". Moreover, his 


assertion as to the presence of urban Armenian monasteries in Jerusalem 


have also been supported by recent archaeological discoveries^?!, 


Unfortunately for us, the description of the Armenian monasteries in 
Jerusalem given by Anastas is scant, but its few details are crucial for our 
purpose. First and foremost the foundations referred to by Anastas are 
indubitably stable that is to say coenobial communities with actual build- 
ings, which the monks abandoned in times of trouble to be ransomed 
back, to be given over to others, or to be demolished and remain in 
ruins^??, John IV specifies that on one occasion “an Armenian monastery 
was burned down” Furthermore,these foundations were of mixed 
type, since side by side with monastic buildings Anastas mentions the 
individual cells of anchorites [xrct'awor miaynakeac 'k.' ^^. No explicit 


198 CS, p. 41:24, 47:5-49:20; 127: 15-128:16 = CS-P, p. 38, 43-46, 136-137; Gar- 
soian (2002), p. 265, details the struggle of Saint Sabas against monophysite influence on 
the empress Eudoxia and his eventual victory. 

1 John IV, Ep. (1896). Cf. Garsoïan (1999), p. 247-248, 260-261, 284-285, 294-296, 
490-501. Ead. (2002), p. 263-264. 

200 Tbid., p. 259-265. 

01 Amit and Wolff (1994), p. 293-298; Goldfus (2003, p. 75-77 

ux E.g. Sanjian (1969), p. 212-273 "fo fut p Luyny O fin pub linn kofot 
lybimhiupu fuwquinpi Snununfhif[uihinup, np [ kof uimunch Gugup ipu zb lui, lı [Gunfight 
Ej E hububig utp, L Ept fupáh[d p shutdwtg, ulig£hi ght pkwbu wabbpn hojubgngu: " = 
D. 2/9; cL p. 213-8 p. 278 for those demolished,“ pugni. ubrnpuu y p (ap pGproowg ti) 
inuu bui puriuphgui " [dem for those taken over by the Greeks, “ubunbpnils Ohwy buy 
fubu watch l nfipfht Snjhp” cf. Ibid., p. 269-272 83, 35, 44, 55, 60-62 = p. 276-277 
and for those destroyed and in ruins Ibid., p. 269 $14 “Ufibbug utp, np putin Uppnjh 
Q-Enpin, (qnp Sudip pug ft) MES p. 276, cf. Ibid. p. 271 §47-48 = p. 277. This con- 
clusion is supported by the recent discovery of an Armenian monastic complex with 
“a single space chapel as its prayer hall", Goldfus (2003), p. 77; Amit and Wolff (1994), 
p. 293-298. 

203 John IV, Ep. p. 252, "Onpu Eu iupmi[Egph lı Lujudtyh lı punyu pu yon wp p iif ubul 
of Lung”. 

ave sanjian (1969), p. 274, “Gr Ofupubbuy ubi Cupp unu Vin pp ( dEhuu- 
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indications are given concerning the interior organization of these com- 
munities, but the mention of superiors necessarily suggests the existence 
of a monastic hierarchy”. 

Though obviously meager, this description none the less coincides 
with the far more extensive information concerning contemporary Pales- 
tinian monasticism given by Cyril of Skythopolis and John Moschos, 
with is mixed pattern of eremitical caves, laura and cenobia, with the 
possibility of alternation between the solitary and the communal life and 
the progression from the second to the first”°°. Just as in the monasteries 
mentioned by Anastas vardapet, the Palestinian communities described 
by Cyril of Skythopolis and Moschos are headed by superiors who are 
chosen or elected at the death of their predecessor". Flusin has 
observed that Palestinian monasticism as against the Egyptian tradition 
responded to an aristocratric mentality”. The desert and urban founda- 
tions had noble ladies and the empress Eudoxia herself as patrons??? 


muhugh h fupsucop dfuujlinllEmg ph), withip hpph Shig Zwpfnp, apkghh wn Epwulb|h 
fu [Onin fla 9 mf Lu” = = p. 21 79. 

* See the preceeding note and Ibid., p. 273, "Ug h jnpu[. uwubnpthy dkpng 
2uyjng, (juquuqu apy qhnyh unnbpmis üinugbw [ubul worn f lı infipk hh Bnb p)" = 
p. 278. 

206 The pattern of the simultaneous existence in the Palestinian desert of isolated 
eremitical cells, the looser agglomeration of the laura and the evolved cœnobion appears 
throughout the work of Cyril of Skythopolis. See among others, the gathering of cells into 
a laura around the cave in which St. Euthymios had taken refuge, CS, p. 23:22-24:10, 
25:13-26:18 = CS-P, p. 19-20, 21-22; the alternate residence of Saint Sabas in his isolated 
cave and the laura created for his disciples, Ibid, p. 97:23-98:20, 99:5-103:5 = CS-P. 
p. 106-107; 108-112; his building of the cenobion of Kastellion, Ibid., p. 110:1-112:27 
= CS-P, p. 119-121; the co-existence of laura and cenobion, and the spiitual superiority 
of the former, since St. Sabas accepts St Euthemios’ teaching that neophytes are not ready 
for the life in a /aura, which would not benefit from their presence, and should first enter 
a monastery, CS, p. 90:26-91:29, 158:12-159 = CS-P, p. 99-100, 167-168; finally the 
transformation of a laura into a cenobion, CS, p., 16:24-17:3, 62:3-66:19 = CS-P. p. 12, 
59-63. The same picture is given by John Moschos passim one generation later. Cf. Flusin 
(1983), p. 30, 137-145; Id. (1992),II, p. 16-26, 31-34; Joly (1993), p. .49-64 and Canivet 
(19777), p. 50, for Chrysostom's description of the gathering of disciples arouind Diodorus 
of Tarsus, “Chrysostome ...évoque les réunions des fidéles autour de lui [Diodore] sur les 
bords de l'Oronte ... mais ne parle pas.;.. de monastères. 

27 See for example in Cyril of Skythopolis the succession of Theoktistes by Maris, 
then Longinos; of Saint Euthymios by Domitian followed by Elias; of Saint Sabas by 
Melitas and Gelasios; of Theodosios by Sophronios, CS, p. 55:13-19, 58:20-26, 189:10- 
15, 240:1-2 = CS-P, p. 52, 55, 198, 266. Cf. Flusin (1983), p. 137-140. 

255 Flusin (1983) p. 102, “il semble bien que nous ayons là la trace d'une mentalité 
aristocratique qui distingue assez nettement le monachisme palestinien du monachisme 
égyptien. 

29 Especially, CS, p. 53:5-12, 204:7-10 = CS-P, p. 49-50, 223 and above n. [168]; cf 
Flusin (1992), II, p. 29-30. “Des fondations nombreuses et importantes sont le fait, non 
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Similarly, nearly all the Armenian monasteries in Anastas’ List are royal 
foundations or those of princely families and both he and the patriarch 
John IV emphasize the links between them and their noble patrons. ?!? 
The pattern seems to be similar despite confessional divergence. Given 
the fact that we know from Cyril of Skythopolis that although Saint 
Euthemios preferred the solitude of the desert, Saint Sabas not only vis- 
ited the city but 


“purchased various cells [from the monastery built near the episcopal 
palace] and made them into a hospice for the laura. 

To the north of the cells he purchased were other cells, which he wished to 
purchase on behalf of foreign monks ... but had only one half solidus.... 
Astonished at the prompt [miraculous] assistance from God, the blessed 
one gave the price of the cells and founded a second hospice for the relief 
of monks coming from abroad. He also acquired two hospices for Castel- 
lium, one in the holy city not far from the tower of David and the other in 
Jericho" 


We have no way of knowing whether any Armenians found their way 
to Sabas’ hospices for “foreign monks”, but it is evident that in addi- 
tion to their presence in his desert foundations and through pilgrimages, 
the Armenians residing in the Holy City had ample opportunity to observe 
and pattern themselves on the Palestinian foundations they clearly 
ressembled. 


de saints moines, mais de nobles et pieuses dames, qui au V* siècle ... ont orné la ville et 
ses alentours...”; Ibid., p. 40-41, “Nous avons dit de quelle importance furent, pour le 
monachisme de Jérusalem, la présence et l’action au V* siècle de riches dévotes, au pre- 
mier rang desquelles vient prendre place l’impératrice Eudocie. L’époque [suivante] que 
nous étudions ne connut pas de mouvements comparables. Pourtant de grandes dames 
viennent encore en pèlerinage. ...” 

710 Nearly all of the monasteries on Anastas’ List are princely foundations, Sanjian 
(1969), p. 269-272 = 276-277. Both Anastas, Ibid., p. 272 = 278 and John IV, Ep. p. 252, 
stress the concern of the Armenian princes concerning their Hierosolymitan foundations, 
their willingness to ransom those taken away and the claim of the Armenian princes that 
“Our first kings granted us these monasteries as a gift,” h>/umip 2wng wn fu wywswhu 
up jun fur, pt wh Chop [ þpuqunpug LEpdnimdu ayer alin LE; : “See also 
above n. [171]. 

211 CS, 116:10-27, *cvvaOpoto0écxov à nacnp fjuóv LaBac ðápopa rap 'abtov 
Gyopäcas xeAAía EsvodSoyxsiov tadta th Aavpal nenoinkev. Mouv õè Kai GAAG 
(keAAia) katà TO BOpELOV Epos ünep Bosto Ayopdoal gig Aóyov &Gévov 
LOVAYOV ... OOK ELYEV TAT vòs onpiooiov ... 6 68 uakapitrns Pavudouc TI Tod 
0g00 TAYELAV AVTIKANYIV SESMKEV TO tiunua TOV KEAAIOV Kai xaOtotnoi evo- 
6oyeiov ÉTEpov npóg TV TOV &pyouévov ANd E£vnc Lovay@v Gvaravotv. hv dé 
Kai tu KaoteAAtoti mepimoinotpevos Gevodoyeta oto Ev TE THI Ayia TOAEL OÙ 
uakpav TOD TOUPyov Tod Aavuid Kai £v ‘Tepiyo...” = CS-P, p. 125-126. Cf. Garsoian 
(2002), p. 266 and n. 45. And for the importance of urban monasticism in Early Byzan- 
tine Palestine, see Goldfus (2003), p. 75-77, 79, et passim. 
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Given this similarity and the care and contact of the Armenian princes 
for their Hierosolymitan foundations, that we have already noted, as well 
as the stream of pilgrims moving back and forth from their homes to the 
Holy Land, it seems reasonable to ask whether we might not have here 
a source for a “new” type of monasticism beginning to manifest itself in 
Armenia at the end of the VIth century. It is worth noting that even in 
the Vth century, both in the case of the Jerusalem Lectionary that the 
autocephalous Armenian Church adopted as its own, and in the artis- 
tique models of the mosaics found in Jerusalem^", the cultural current 
flowed from Jerusalem toward Armenia and not the reverse. Hence it 
seems entirely possible that this current likewise strengthened the close 
relations between Armenia and Palestinian monasticism whose prestige 
was reaching its apogee in the VIth century". For the pilgrims returning 
home, among whom we find such a great nobleman as prince Hamazasp 
Kamsarakan Pahlawuni, whose ancestors claimed royal Parthian descent, 
at whose behest Anastas had composed his work,and who recovered 
and restored the Armenian monastery in the Holy City, these Armenian 
monasteries could provide ready models for their own subsequent foun- 
dations. ?!4 

The change at home was apparently slow. As the Chalcedonian 
Christology came to be equated with orthodoxy in Jerusalem, and for 
that matter on Sinai, Armenian pilgrims, viewed as heretic became less 


212 See above p. 220-221. and n. 191. Der Nersessian (1977), p. 71, “Les mosaïques 
de Jérusalem sont importantes non pas comme exemples d’art arménien mais en tant que 
témoins d'établissements religieux, et probablement aussi de la présence d'artistes armé- 
niens dans cette ville. ... C'est par leur intermédiaire que furent probablement transmis en 
Arménie les modèles artistiques palestiniens dont nous avons déjà constaté l'influence 
dans un des chapiteaux de Dvin, et dont les peintures des églises et des manuscrits 
offrent d'autres exemples." See also N. Thierry (1978), p. 709-722 for the subsequent 
influence of Palestinian iconography on Vaspurakan; and Thomson (1985), p. 83-85. 

25 See Pena et al. (1983), p. 19, “le VIe siècle est le siècle d’or du christianisme en 
Syrie, l'époque où la Syrie toute entière se confesse chrétienne". Cf. Binns (1991 p. xii, 
" [Cyril of Skythopolis] provides ... a history of the Palestinian church during the period 
when it was at the height of its power and prestige"; and Flusin (1992), p. 36, “Le 
monachisme palestinien sert de référence: c'est dire quel est son prestige." See also 
above nn. 184-185. 

ALa Sanjian (1969),, p. 273-274, “Utuunuwu |u pipuruj Gun Sbpuujojub gp, h fubnpn} 
puphujursun frofuubfih 2uduquuuu] Guduupulubf (wig umi niibung [sic], phu 
qu junu fl Linn hou nj lup gh, fr Umpp bpniuugLü, np lı qhu þul lı upd uiugui 
uuinnLuouln[u Umpp Shnbugh, eee lı h Gur puny bn Et Umpp bpniuugLüp [f uihil] LT 
inbuig gulli hu Jubrnpuu pub 2uyny ubilibing pun prin fo bwip Snilug” = p. 278. The 
alternate reading given in p. 274 n. 53 does not alter the sense. Martin-Hisard (1993), p. 
571 notes the close ties between the Georgian monasteries in Palestine and K’ larjeti 
whose intellectual brilliance she attributes to the influence of the intellectual activity 
characterizing the former in the VII century. 
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welcome’, Burdened by heavy Muslim taxes, the Armenians began 
to leave Jerusalem abandoning their monasteries, which would conse- 
quently decrease in importance as models?'ó, In Armenia proper, as 
we have seen, the multiple churches which covered the plateau in the 
VIIth century were single buildings?" They were primarily linked by 
their scattering and mostly diminutive size to the great naxarar houses. 
This appears to have been the case both for the cathedrals built by the 
Mamikoneans and the Kamsarakans next to their palaces at Aruë and 
T'alin and, even more clearly, for the many small palatine chapels of the 
type dedicated to the Mother of God at T‘alin by Nerses Kamsarakan in 
intercession exclusively for himself, his wife and their son?'*. The trou- 
bled times of the later VIIIth and first half of the IXth century convulsed 
by the continuous rebellions and repressions brought on by the more 
intolerant religious policy of the Abbasid dynasty, were patently not pro- 
pitious for the growth of monastic foundations. Earlier forms do not 
seem to have disappeared altogether, as we have seen in the case of the 
eremitic community still clustering around Mount Sepuh?!’, but these 
seem to have been isolated exceptions to whom the future would not 
belong. The gradual appearance of monastic agglomerations of the the 
laura type, as against full fledged cenobia, is possible though it cannot 
as yet be demonstrated.” 


25 See e.g., CS, p. 47:5-49.25 = CS-P, p. 43-46.. Also the complaints of Anastas var- 
dapet concerning the mistreatment of the Armenian monks by the Greek patriarchs because 
of their rejection of the Council of Chalcedon, Sanjian (1969), p. 274, "Pug umlpujhi [bin 
d'uiduliuilium [o lı mnp’ uljuuli pugni bhqe]o ftw iniu lı inui Sushi &upgh Luyny 
Eplyuphul ujunnp[nup pnb p Safi uuu ns Gun} bu dimi[njl Puulbgnjuh (= 
179) and the Chalcedonian patriarch’s confirmation that he had anathematized and dri- 
ven the Armenians from Jerusalem, cf. John IV, Ep., p. 252. "*9npu bu lhum[kgh h 
Gu uóbgh Pee 

216 sanjian (1969), p. 275, “Puly Jbun) h òuhpn fo ktk wn Ly of obs Lu ply ug is bE qbuyp 
sae fPnghh min bh [i phi, lı Giugbinunuui i| uli p dfru jh dhug h àbnu ung" = Dp 279. 
Although these were located in Palestine only one, on the Mount of Olives can be con- 
sidered to have been in Jerusalem. 

217 See above p. 187-188 and nn. 46, 48. 

218 Thierry (1989), p. 62-73 470, 495, 497, 500, 504, 514, 518-519, 527, 539, 555- 
557, 563, 565, 576, 580-581, 593-595, color pl 18, 21, 26, 29, 31, 34-37, figs. 560.627- 
629, 635-636, 643-644, 655, 682, 689-693, 716-717, 746-747, 780-783, 786-790, 804- 
806, 812, 837-839, 850-853, 883-884, 888-891. The inscription on the lintel above the 
doorway of the little church of the Mother of God at T‘alin is still clearly legible, “Gu 
Ghpogu wapnéfugunn. b yh Gfhpuipsy k Upymlpihbug nip »phkgy quje. Elbghgh 
yun uuintuóuól lı ppl food kuli füny lı Cm>whuy wûnLuliny [ónj lı 2 piu Cun ws 
npn übpnj." 

719 See above p. 215 n. 167 for the Xth century colony on Mt.Sepuh. 

220 See above n. 206 for the precedence of the laura over the cenobion in Palestine. 
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At the present stage of our knowledge, most theses on developing 
changes must at best remain hypothetical and no final conclusions may 
be drawn. Such must await a far greater and precise knowledge of the 
archeological evidence than has been hitherto available; a more exten- 
sive analysis of the technical vocabulary, and further investigation of 
parallel Armenian and Syrian institutions for the early Christian period, 
as well as of the Armenian internal dogmatic and ecclesiastical evolution 
in the later VIth-VIIth centuries*?!. Nonetheless, the stripping away of 
the apocryphal Basilian tradition, the chronological conjunction of such 
fragmentary archeological material, as we already possess with the altered 
terminology, acknowledging eventually but not from the first the pres- 
ence of vanic' eréc‘s, together with the elimination of the anachronisms 
due to lexical misconception, which have confused the remarkably clear 
picture of early Armenian ascetic life given by the contemporary native 
sources, all point already to a first break between the earlier and later 
forms of ascetic life. In the absence of any trace before the later VIth cen- 
tury, at the earliest, of the different type of monasticism which would 
eventually triumph from the end of the [Xth century on, this later stage 
should not be allowed to intrude into the early Christian period in Arme- 
nia. What already seems clear at this stage of investigation is that the 
overwhelming bulk of the evidence, archaeological, lexical and narrative, 
already warants a focus on the turning of the VIth into the VIIth century 
as the point which marked, not so much a period of continuing evolution 
or transformation in existing institutons, as the inauguration of a water- 
shed between the earlier eremitic and largely peripatetic forms of ascetic 
life and the subsequent appearance of truly stable and far more elaborate 
foundations”. 


221 The intermediary period, spanning the early VIIth to the late IXth centuries and 


preceding the brilliant monastic development under the Bagratid rulers, presents a num- 
ber of problems, which I hope to address in a subsequent study. 

222 Tt is interesting that in Iberia, also “Des traces matérielles permettent d'affirmer 
l'existence de monastères au Kartli et au K'akheti au début du VII siècle ... ce qui tend à 
confirmer les traditions écrites qui placent un essor particulier du monachisme au milieu du 
VIS siècle.” and that, as in Armenia," l'épanouissement [des monastères] fut remarquable à 
partir du IX* siècle”, Martin Hisard (1998), p. 1213-1214. Similarly, in Vaspurakan, 
Thierry (1989), p. 82 concluded that few monuments can be shown to date from the pre- 
Islamic period. “C’est le développement du monachisme qui suscite la plupart des fonda- 
tions, mais le mouvement ne pris une grande ampleur qu'à la fin du IX* siècle.” Mahé 
(2000), p. 14-25, tends to push the period of transition back to the Vth-VIIth century. 
Such a conclusion seems somewhat too early in the light of the presently available infor- 
mation. 
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